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This book has outgrown the limit to which it was 
Originally intended to confine it. It was the intention 
of the author to show in how many ways by the ex- 
ample of active life Brahmarshi Sasipada has been a 
teacher of mankind. His life isa long one and every 
period of it full of self-less strenuous work ‘for the 
service “of society. Naturally when writing a’ book 
like the present one the author desires to show different 
aspects of the wonderful life. I too was tempted to doso, 
but on entering the field I found the task a tremendous 
one, for there’are so many things to write and such a 
vast mass of materials available that I soon found) out 
my folly and became eager to bring my book to a close, 
‘else, 1 feared ‘the composition of the book might be 
prolonged-to ‘any length of time. I have» therefore 
treated in the book only some aspects of the life of the 
venerable sage, In places it is nothing more ‘than a 
compilation, for I did not feel ashamed to use the wri- 
tings of my more competent predecessors, who, have 
longer been in close contact with the Brahmarshi, I 
acknowledge my debt to all of them. | 
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The different phases of life have..been treated in- 
dependently, with the result that although the different 
portions of the book may not “appear to be well con- 
nected with each other, ey chapter may be read 
without | going through the preceding chapter. It is 
indeed a collection of small tracts and I shall’ be gled 


if readers will Obs oa it as such. 


Finally. I would like. to speak.a word from my 
‘pérsonal knowledge. -I-have been with the ‘Brahmarshi 
for over a decade, and I say with pride that this -associ- 
ation with him ‘has greatly advanced my education and 
training for which I.am ever grateful,to the hoary. sage. 
“It.is therefore my sincere. hope that a perusal of :his 
life’s history, however fragmentary it may be, will be of 
thelp.to.other men also. It. is, with that. hope that I 
present this, incomplete book to my readers. It is 
needless to, say I shall deem my labour fully rewarded 


if a single friend derive some benefit from ajstudy of it. 
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Bib sies SASIPADA AS A TEACHER. 


The life of an ordinary man is a store-house of. various 
lessons and experiences., The value of their lessons, .do 
snot necessarily depend on the length of the life, but 
upom the amount and quality of, work done by. the man. 
_And.the more successful the man, the greater .must_ be. his 
originality, and the greater is the chance that his life will 
teach. men more secrets of success, and’ will so be of, greater 
utility to those who study them seriously for help and 
instruction. . Hence,is:it that in every field, of life, young 
men are placed under the guiding hand of an. experienced 
man. And, surely, a careful study ofa successful, life which 
‘has passed through storm and. stress, dangers and difficulties 
is of far greater educative value than: long stay in a school or 
college. Such men of work and experience, of success and 
wisdom, though not plentiful, are not. rare. We find them 
in our, midst, we wonder at the, improvements..they ,have 
made in their lives, and accuse the goddess of fortune for 
being partial to them, but very, few of us try to read their 
lives, closely,. to. analyze the key-notes of their success and 
to profit by their examples, .Such were Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa, Keshub Chandra Sen, Swamy, Vivekananda, 
Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Ramdulal Sarkar, Butto 
Krishna Paul, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Krishtodas Pal, 

_ Ramgopal Ghose, Dwarka Nath Mitter and many other 
illustrious men, who are brilliant stars in the rather gloomy 
sky, of Bengal.. There are others who are still living in the 
jall ripeness of experience and wisdom, Their lives have 
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we must not lose sight of the devotion and spiritual culture 
which supplied salt to all his work, which made his work 
really ‘useful and acceptable even to those who differed: 
greatly from him on religious and social questions. He, has. 
taught the gospel of work: to the country at a time when 
middleclass men of good birth hated: labour. Mr. Bannerji’s 
work differs from those of ordinary people. It is marked. by 
earnest thought and care for minute details, which, gives the 
work a thoroughness that is very rare in our society. His 
extreme thoughtfulness brought in. new life, and showed 
him new paths of work. Many later workers have followed 
his principles and method of work. By earnest thought, 
and thought brought to action he stands in many depart- 
ments of social service and social reform as a pioneer, and a 
pioneer whose method it has not been 5 Sa to abandon 
after the test of about halfa century, It is always the case 
that a pioneer’s work is often so crude and elementary, that 
it becomes necessary to entirely give it up for new and 
improved work, and his work becomes of academic ‘interest 
only. Mr. Bannerji’s work has stood the test of fairly 
long time, and though some improvement may have, been 
brought in some of his pioneer works the method is essen- 
tially his, and the time has not yet come to push him back 
into a corner of the history of these movements only’ as a 
name, whose work has no utility now. 


The plain fact is, all his schemes of Social. service’ were 
planned carefully and worked out with earnest thought, and 
this gave his methods a permanence which is rare: in works 
of pioneers. Some of the work done or institution founded 
by him may not be in existence at this date, but the princi- 
ple and method on which he proceeded are’ being followed 
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a) 
by all later workers in the field. This is the greatest claim 
ofa pioneer tothe ‘title of a teacher. All pioneer. work 
forms public opinion and educates the public mind:in favour 
of the work, So that’ though the first work may die in time | 
other institution come into existence on the samé lines. This 
is the greatest influence of a pioneer work. Mr. Bannerji 
has been a pioneer in some departments of social work, 
and it may be said to his credit that Mr. Banerji’s modes 
in all such ‘works have not been much improved upon. 
That is of course due to his earnest thought, and’ to 
consequent thoroughness. He ‘attended to every duty, 
néver so trifling, with his whole head and heart, and 
bestowed the greatest amount of thought on it in order 
to do it in the best possible manner. For this reason most 
of his works display an unusual degree of perfection and 
stand as an object lesson’ even to those who are specially 
trained in those works. I cite alittle incident here which will 
‘show how whole-heartedly he devoted himself to his works. 
‘One day the late Pundit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar came to 
Mr. Bannerji’s house at 210-3-2 Cornwallis Street: (the 
present Devalaya premises) to see Babu Amritalal Chakra- 
varty, at that time the Librarian of his College, who was 
suffering from some disease; he saw the whole house, its 
skilful construction and various arrangements, and he said 
‘“Sasipada Babu has given all his thought and energy to this 
small building.” Mr, Bannerji‘ at that) time was living at 
-Baranagar and was not present at the place when Vidyasagar 
mahasaya visited it. The plan of the house was made by no 
‘Other than’ Mr. Bannerjea, who had no school training: in 
“building Construction, or draftsmanship. Similarly without 
having’ training ‘at the hand of a specialist he, by his 
own thought and energy, became “a master carpenter andva 
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master mason, In the matter of the construction of all the - 
buildings, namely the Institute at Baranagar and a house at 
Krishnaganj in Nadia, which were built under his supervision, 
‘all the mistries and masons took instructions from him in 
every difficulty and profited by his advice. Whenever he 
attended to these minor works like carpentry, masonry 
or cooking etc. he sought spiritual truth in them and was 
ina spiritual mood. One example may be cited. The nail 
which joins two pieces of planks together remains entirely 
hidden in the: planks and. is. called “ Andhare” ( that 
which remains in the dark).. The name and function of 
this nail, brought to: Mr. Banerji’s mind the thought that 
all true workers who work in a spirit of devotion also work 
‘ini darkness and bring about harmony and_ union like 
he nail by blending together soul and soul, mind and mind, 
and heart and heart. Messrs. Borneo and Co. presented 
some big and valuable racks to the Baranagar workingmen’s 
Institute which was then accommodated in the Baranagar 
Mill. Later on when the institution: was removed to the 
Sasipada Institute, the racks had to be changed into glass- 
cases which was not an easy task. Mr. Bannerjea himself 
did the work with a skill and perfection which surprised 
even finished artizans. 


Similarly surprising was his. skill in cooking. . In our 
country the usual work at hearth is entrusted to the care of 
the female sex. But notwithstanding: this practice we at 
times find male. persons wholare expert in cooking and 
whose proficiency in this matter far exceeds that of an 
average cook. by practice or profession,’ Mr. Bannerjea. is 
one of such persons, he is a good cook himself and there are 
‘originality and new ways in his cooking. He has been a 


We) 
teacher of cooking. All his daughters were trained in cook- 
ing by him; and when he opened his Widows’ Home and 


' Boarding School at Baranagar he made cooking a subject of 


instruction and practice arid took upon himself the duty of 
teaching that subject. Some of his Calcutta friends at that 
time asked him to abolish cooking from the course of teach- 
ing to whom he replied he would rather abolish the Widows’ 
Home and Boarding School. This was his attitude at a time 
when cooking was not introduced in any school in Bengal ; 
the Late Maharani Swarnamayee wrote of this special feature 
of the school in the following terms in the year 1889 :— 

‘Tt is indeed an interesting feature in the teaching 
arrangements of the school that, besides, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and sewing, the pupils are taught cooking and 
other household duties becoming their sex. I fully appre- 
ciate the motive which dictates the introduction of the latter 
arrangement.” 

Mr. Bannerjea is. also a very able manager of feasts and 
dinners, all such functions in his family were managed 
under his instruction and direct supervision, and his 
arrangements were usually very satisfactory and economical. 
His modes of work in this connection are lessons even to 
expert managers of functions. 

He is a good tailor, being specially expert in cutting. 
Ordinarily he would cut, his own robe himself, for he says 
all trained tailors cut according to some hard and fast rules, 
but when a man cuts his own shirt he can use his discretion 
freely and the shirt will fit his body as perfectly as possible. 
Mr. Banerjea taught tailoring to his family and to. the in- 
mates of his Widows’ Home and Boarding School. Eyen 
little girls of his family and of his school were taught to 
make their own chemice and jackets. | 
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Mr. Banerjea was fond of gardening and set apart a small 
piece of land for each one of his daughters and boarders of 
his girls’ school and Widows’ Home. He was not a scholar 
in History or Botany but once he gave avery interesting 
introductory lecture on history, to the inmates of his school 
which elicited prais¢ and admiration even from the then 
Headmaster of the school Babu Nepal Chandra Roy, B.L., 
who has mentioned this fact in an account of the Baranagar 
school. Mr. Banerjea in his lecture said that history was_ 
not an aggregate of dates and names and wars, but it was 
an account of the progress of the human race and he illus- 
trated his lecture by a burnt piece of wood of the York 
Ministry,’ hair of the Late Raja Rammohan Roy, a brick of 
a Roman floor, and same other telics which he preserved 
with great care. He gave a similar lecture on cultivation 
and botany. ' , 

These are comparatively minor things, and one may 
very well say,one may be a great man and a teacher of 
society without having a knowledge of these subjects. True, 
they may not edify the life, may not give dignity to the 
person, but they show, that Mr. Banerjea attended even to 
minor things with the same earnestness as to. more dignified 
and useful works of his life. *He was not a mason or a car- 
penter, tailor, or a cook by profession but his proficiency 
in these arts shows that he has an inquisitive eye, and could 
bestow his thought on every work, however trifling it may 
be, and that he has the energy to carry out his thought 
into action. This is the key note to all his success and for 
this earnest thought, and work ‘based upon it he stands pre- 
eminently as a teacher in many departments. 

Mr. Banerjea is known to the public as worker, a Social 
Servant. I quote Dr. D. “N. Maitra’s (Secretary Bengal 
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Social Service League) words about his life-long service. 
He ‘calls Mr. Banerjea as the “great Guru. of ‘Social 
Service; and really by a close inspection and analysis of 
all his works others may learn how they may usefully 
serve the Society. All Mr. Banerjea’s works for the welfare. 
of the publicwere inspired by a.sense of duty, and he applied 
himself to. these ‘works with the same earnestness and 
sincerity; the same thought and perseverance, as he would 
do in the’ caseé’of works which concern him as a private 
individual. S 

The public Library at Baranagar is one of Mr. Banerjea’s 
works forthe public. .It will pay the trouble to examine 
how ‘nearly halfacentury ago, when libraries were very 
little appreciated ‘by our people, Mr. Banerjea built up a 
respectable. Library-at ‘a comparatively backward place like 
Baranagar. He started the library with a little book, a 
translation of 'Cambell’s Pleasures of Hope by his friend 
Babu Durgadas Mukerji; which was ‘presented to him by its 
author.’ He said to his’ friend ‘‘Durgadas, I will establish a 
public library at Baranagar with your book.” And he ful- 
filled his promise. From such a small beginning the 
library béecanie one of the biggest in Bengal. Pandit 
Kuladaprosad Mullik Bhagabatratna, B. a., has, in his Naba- 
juger Sadhana, given some details as to how the work of 
the library made headway under very difficult circum- 
stances. It was established in 1867 and ‘after fifty years it 
stands’a monument of Mr. Banerjéa’s whole-hearted devo- 
tion to public work and the success which the institution 
has attained as a lesson to other workers in the field. 

His work for the amelioration of the condition of helpless 
Hindu Widows also has a history of slow but persistent 
growth from small beginninys. He opened ‘his Widows’ 
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Home at Baranagar in 1887 with an unmarried girl as_ its 
first inmate. This is a contradiction in terms, but curiously 
enough the same thing happened in connection with 
Pandita Rama Bai’s Sarada Sadan. | Her institution was es- 
tablished one year later with an unmarried girl named 
Sarada as its first boarder., A little incident led to the 
establishment of Mr. Banerjea’s Widows’ Home. Once he 
went to Barisal to attend a marriage celebration when a 
lady asked his advice as to how her girl might be properly 
brought up. At that time there was no girls’ school at 
Barisal, and the Brahmo. Somaj also had no institution for 
the instruction of girls in Calcutta. Mr. Banerjea took 
charge: of her, education and bronght the girl to his. house. 
This ultimately led to his Widows’ Home which was the 
first institution of its kind in India. In Mr. Banerjea’s 
‘Widows’ Home poor and helpless widows got’ food, clothing, 
and education free of charge; they were trained, as female 
teachers, or otherwise to be more useful members of the 
society. In olden days the Hindu Widow was treated with 
great respect by her father, brother and. other relatives 
and was the real mistress.of the family, a feeling nurse 
of the children and the invalid, and. in . ordinary . cases 
of illness the family physician. She preserved the family 
customs. and traditions, and observed the religious rites. 
It was her duty and religion to serve the family, and. 
the society in this way. But the advent of. the 
new civilization with its new ideas of duty and religion, 
changed the old condition. . The widow generally began to 
look beyond the family, and to lose her affection for its 
members. Her relations too began to look upon her with 
less respect. Under these circumstances those widows who 
had broader views naturally desired to lead independent 
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lives. “Mr. Banerjea saw, the, change that was coming to 
the ‘life of the Hindu widow; and he thought within 
himself how, he could help such widows in earning their 
own living and in other ways passing their days usefully, 
and he established his Widows’ Home with these objects. 
He conducted it on strictly national lines consistent with the 
orthodox principles of our society, keeping its doors open to 
progress also. The institution...was. very successful and 
much progress was due to Mr. Banerjea himself, He gave his 
own house and garden to the Institution, and met all. defi- 
cits. It is gratifying to note that the Government helped 
it with liberal aid and mentioned its work very favourably 
in the quinquennial’ Report of the India Government ; and 
successive Lieutenant Governors and Directors’ of Public 
Instruction visited the institution and expressed their satis- 
faction. at,.the useful work that, was. going on there. 
In this connection it should be mentioned with gratitude 
that Mr, Banerjea’s English friends and generous public of 
England helped Mr. Banerjea with pecuniary contributions. 
The institution is not in existence now ; it had to be abo- 
lished on account of Mr. Banerjea’s failing health and the 
want of an able and willing successor to Mr. Banerjea. But 
his idea is still working, and he has been followed in this 
respect by other men in different parts of India. Prof. 
Karve’s Widows Home at Poona is a very useful institution ;_ 
Prof. Karve got the idea from Mr, Banerjea and his 
Widows’ Home at Poona is conducted on the plan which _ 
Mr, Banerjea introduced in his Widows’ Home at Baranagar. 
Again, when His Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore came 
to Calcutta in the year 1893, his minister of education Mr. 
Ayengar searched out Mr, Banerjea, talked with him about 
his Widows’ Home and female education generally, became 
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highly desirous to conduct a similar Home for Widows in 
the Mysore State, and on his return to Mysore a Widows’ 
Home was opened there at the expense of the State; at 
present it is’ the biggest institution of its kind in our 
country. Thus is it how Mr. Banerjea ee | as a teacher 
of our social workers. 

‘In this connection it will be interesting to go through 
what the Indian Mirror wrote in'1895 about the work done 
by Mr. Bannerjea’s Widows’ Home. I give an extract 
below :— 


- HINDU WIDOWS. AND THEIR PROVISION. 


The Indian Mirror 1895. 


The prominence now given to social questions is a sign 
of the times: There are Social conferences in all parts of 
the country. When so much interest is felt in these dis- 
cussions, it may not be amiss to say a few words of a scheme 
of social reform which is being worked out for some time 
past in the vicinity of Calcutta, and which bears very inti- 
mately on the subject of social reform. We speak of the 
work that is being silently done by Mr. Sasipada Bannerjea 
in his native town. 

_ The Baranagar Hindu Widows’ Home is the first institu- 
tion of its kind in this country. Generally stated its object 
is to utilize that class of helpless creatures in Hindu Society, 
whose life is now either wasted in idleness or from want of 
care and protection is exposed to grave perils, for such useful 
work as school Mistresses, Governesses, Doctresses and 
Midwives etc. and thus, while furnishing them with means of 
occupation and suitable careers, to provide a supply of female 
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_ teachers for our girls schools and.for home teaching, and at 
the same time to solve the problem of their provisions 
consistently with their position and the usages of society. 

The Widows’ Home: (Mr; Bannerjea’s) has, grown by,a 
sort of natural development from. efforts made in connec- 
tion with the work of female education. Mr,; Bannerjea has 
been:a humble worker in this field for upwards of 30, (now 
50) years. Beginning with the education of ladies. in his 
ancestral family house, both widows. and in, married life, he 
soon’ felt the necessity | of placing | the work ; upon a more 
organized footing. The result was the establishment of the 
Baranagar Girls’ School in 1865. It imparted elementary 
instruction in the vernacular, and it has then. proved itself 
the means of putting: a considerable number of girls in the 
way to further educating themselves in after life. Its chief 
influence, however, lay in the educative, influence it exercis- 
ed upon public opinion as to the value of female education. 
How the institution has exercised asubtle influence in the 
diffusion of a widespread public sympathy in favour of 
female education will, be realized from the fact that girls of 
this school have been sent out by marriage to all parts. of 
the province, and as educated mothers, they are putting a 
new force atcwork in moulding’ the character of the new 
generations, and in giving’ a new direction to popular life 

and popular ideas in Bengal. 

The influence of a good tree is scarcely foreseen when it 
is planted. Wait some time and the seeds are scattered far 
and wide which germinate and give birth .to new trees. So 
is it in regard to the diffusive action of a measure of 
social improvement. Remembering the appalling obstacles 
thrown in his way when he started operation, and viewing 
the steady and sure changes which the work of thirty years 
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‘has brought about ‘in the tone of society, one cannot help 
wondering at the difference! Female education has now 
made considerable strides, young , ladies are / going in, 
in increasing’ number, for the highest education avail- 
‘able. In the stiffest University examination they are found 
able to hold their own with all competitors. This bears a 
new epoch in the social history of the country, and it must 
be no small satisfaction to feel that one had some hand ‘in © 
bringing about this result. 

The great question that came to the front after some 
trial to the movement was who should teach our women, 
after sufficient consideration, the answer to this question 
arrived at was’ an emphatic ‘‘no” to the system in vogue. 
It was apprehended and rightly apprehended that with men 
engrossing the work of teaching women at any rate, in the 
earlier stages, there was great danger. of the . learning 
parting with that softness and sweetness which constitutes 
the best traits in feminine nature, This was felt once too 
great price to pay for the blessing of education. At the 
same time the fitness of men for the task began to be 
questioned. It began to be asked why not have women to 
teach women. They were’no doubt our earliest teachers, 
Women by nature are the best teachers, but to get them in 
the field was a practical difficulty. Who could best be had to 
hand for the purpose ? To our mind, the best class to be 
utilized for the purpose are our widows, By their early 
training and austere habits which come naturally to them, 
they are best fitted for the work. be: Flee 

This-is another consideration of great value. Hindu 
widows have always filled an important place in society. 
There is a life of self-scrificing devotion to the service not 
only of their own family, but of their neighbours and friends. 
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They have occupied ‘the position of those philanthropists, 
who in western countries go under the names of' sisters of 
charity. They have nursed the sick among their own 
relatives and others. They have been distinguished by their 
benevolence, their purity and self-denial, This standard of 
widow life, however, is fast falling off. The current. of 
western civilization and western ideas of life and society is 
working strange changes upon the character of Hindu 
Society. There is; indeed, no ignoring the fact that our 
widows are no longer regarded'as they had to. be, with the 
feeling due to the ministering angels of Home. They are 
neglected and in many cases they are miserable. Sucha 
position is exposed to risks which may be ‘easily imagined. 
In view of these changes in Hindu Society, Mr. Bannerji 
came to the conclusion that the best teaching agency that 
could be provided for the girls schools which were springing 
up on all sides, was to be sought for among these unfor- 
tunate and helpless creatures. This to his mind would not 
only be of advantage’ for the purpose of female education 
itself, but it would do more for the widows themselves. It 
would rescue them’ from their state of present embarras- 
ment and neglect and with some adaptations necessitated 
by the altered circumstances ‘of ‘the day retain them 
in their traditional position of respect and sanctity.~ With 
this idea the Baranagar Widows’ Home was established in 
1887. For the last eight years it has been at’ work, and the 
result has been encouraging. The training given to the 
widows enables them to qualify themselves for useful careers 
for themselves. If so minded they may be fitted for the 
Medical School. One of the pupils, after finishing her 
education in the Campbell Medical School is now practising 
as a doctress in East Bengal, while another is a mid-wife. 
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The greater portion, of course, are now Mistresses. in Girls 
Schools or are useful in their own homes. The value of the 
Home, however, is not to be measured by the actual outturn 
of the results... The really valuable work that), the home ‘is 
now doing is the moral.-influence it exercises on. public 
opinion. It is helping in the growth of a public opinion’ on 
behalf of widows, and ot the movement set on’ foot for uti- 
lizing a neglected class for useful and educational purposes. 

Society» grows slowly. Sound principles take. root 
slowly. Mr. Bannerji:has undertaken. an ‘experiment, and 
it will not. do to expect a full harvest at once, His efforts 
are now more directed to enlist public sympathy for the 
cause. There are helpless widows all’ over the country, 
and their number is on the increase. Their life is blank. 
They are idle, and open to temptation. The Home offers 
them opportunities for self improvement: and usefulness... It 
is gratifying that so far the progress of the institution has 
been hopeful. That which has more than other things con- 
tributed to the modicum of success which has. been attained 
is the Hindu character of the home. Visitors of the 
orthodox classes, including Hindu spiritual guides and ladies 
from respectable Hindu families have commended this 
feature of the Institution while Government inspecting 
officers have testified that widows, trained in this Home, 
have nothing to fear on the score of their caste. Leaders of | 
Hindu Society in the place have also given testimonies of 
their>sympathy in the Institution. Mr, Bannerji's main 
efforts are now directed to enlisting sympathy and educating 
public opinion in favour of the new idea. 

The question as to the condition of the Hindu widows 
must press fora solution. The fact of the existence of a 
large and increasing class of helpless widows in our: midst» is 
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not denied.. We think external help to the widows will not 
do much, but they must be taught to help themselves, 
The widows’ Home has adopted self-helf for its cordial 
principle. The training is given in entire conformity 
with Hindu ways and religious observances with only 
such improvements and adaptations asare called for by 
the needs of the present time. Society is undergoing 
changes in all directions and Mr. Bannerji’s only effort 
is to help its healthier growth, while keeping on its national 
basis. 


The inmates of the Home are trained on the principle 

of self-help. A part of such training is of course domestic. 

It the performance of the domestic duties is the, proper 

sphere of Hindu Widows it will be a questionable policy to 

allow them no part init. They cook their own food, have 

their own religious exercise, nurse the sick in the home as 
well as attend to others. 

? 

The Home has since made a new development. It has 
introduced a scheme by which education is being imparted 
to widows and others in their own houses. It has succeeded, 
by the grant of small stipends to Hindu Widows who would 
not be persuaded to stir out of the Zenana, to make its 


_ influence felt within that charmed circle. These widows on 
small monthly allowances impart instruction to the female 


inmates of their family and immediate neighbourhood, and 

also direct their energies to self-improvement. This new 
development cannot fail to receive the sympathy and 
_ support of the country as being thoroughly national and in 


'eonformily with the prevailing ideas of female improve- 


jment,”’ 
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Mr. Bannerji was the first Indian todo something prac- 
tical for the education of Hindu Widows, and his Widows’ 
Home is not his first attempt in this direction, He began 
his work of providing education for females (girls, married 
ladies and widows) as early as 1861. And his girl wife 
(mother of Mr. A. R. Bannerjea) was the first Hindu girl 
with whom he started his work for female education. His 
widowed niece Kusumkumari was one of his earliest pupils. 
It is acommon knowledge now that 50 or 60 years ago 
female education was not a public question in our country, 
and there were very few earnest workers in this field. And 
now a project for the establishment of a university for 
women is well advanced! Prof. Karve deserves to be 
especially mentioned in this connection, That marks a 
great advance, and the progress made inthis direction in 
course of half-a-century is far more rapid than that in other 
spheres of Indian activities for the improvement of the 
society. In this field Mr. Bannerjea has been one of 
the earliest and foremost workers. When he applied 
himself to the question of education of Indian women, there 
were some Zenana Schools founded by Christian Missionary 
Societies. But they never attracted a goodly number of 
girls from orthodox families. They were conducted on 
lines which were not congenial to the respetable Hindu ’ 
community; guardians, therefore, would not send their girls 
to these schools, and the institutions failed to produce the 
beneficial effect which was expected of them. 


Mr. Bannerjea saw this weakness, threw himself heart 
and soul in the work and conducted his school for women 
on strictly orthodox lines. He introduced in his school 
study of the Mahabharat, the Ramayana and of other books 
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which have been honoured in the Hindu families and whose 
teachings have moulded the character of the nation for 
ages. There was no examination system in his school, a 
pupil being promoted to the next higher class just as she 
would finish the course of the lower class. He also made 
provision for instruction in domestic economy, health 
science, sewing, cooking and gardening. All these are con- 
genial to the Hindu mind and when guardians were assured 
that the school was conducted on strictly orthodox lines 
they did not hesitate to send their girls to Mr. Bannerjea’s 
school, and so his system of female education became very 
successful, and it was favourably mentioned in the Govern- 
ment reports, and leaders of Hindu society spoke highly of 
it. It is pleasing to note that recently (early, 1916) the 
Government of India have issued a circular letter to the 
Provincial Governments to report onthe provision for female 
education made by each one of them. In this letter the 
Government of India have considered the question from 
several points of view and given some suggestions for future 
work. It is curious to note that these suggestions are 
mainly in favour of introducing national methods in the 
imparting of education to Indian women, and for giving a 
good deal of freedom to local bodies in the management. of 
schools for women. It will be unjust to Mr. Bannerjea if 
we do not acknowledge that nearly all these considerations 
presented themselves to him half a century ago and 
he conducted his girls’ school and widows Home on 
strictly national lines. In fact, that is the reason why 
his work in the cause of female education has been so 
successful. 

It will be seen that though Mr. Bannerjea’s activities for 
the spread of female education and for the amelioration of 
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the condition. of the Hindu widows were practically limited 
to one centre only, and that a comparatively backward and 
unknown place, his efforts had great educative value in 
influencing the public in favour of these reforms and in 
smoothing down the general feeling of indifference and 
opposition. The idea was new to the country at the time, 
and naturally Mr. Bannerjea had to cope with very great 
difficulties. Mr. Bannerjea had to travel a good deal to 
make it popular. Now that the country has outgrown that 
stage, it is rather difficult for us after half a century to fully ~ 
appreciate Mr. Bannerjea’s labours for the cause of female 
education in our country, and to see. in what respects he has 
been a teacher to later generations. But those who have 
worked in this field after him must feel that his works have 
greatly influenced their activities. 


I have already noted down some of the peculiar features 
of his work, which led to its success: namely that his school 
for women was conducted on strictly national lines; the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana were included in the regular 
curriculum of study, so also cooking, gardening and sewing 
were integral parts of the course of instruction: and finally 
the absence of the examination system., The last is a new 
feature even now; and though it is an admitted principle that 
in order to be promoted to higher classes girls need not 
undergo the test of a competitive examination, the exami- 
nation system still prevails in most of our girls schools, and 
schools for grown up women. There is no doubt) that 
preparation for an examination hampers true gro wth, 
and tells upon the health of the scholar ; and whatever 
necessity there may be for retaining the examination system 
in schools for boys in higher classes, girls are not in need ofit. 
Besides his school for women, he took up some new means 
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of spreading education’ among our women folk’: he 
established a female circulating library, and appointed, 
Hindu widows, who had some education, and who were 
willing to work, as teachers of girls at their own: homes. 
Their respective homes became small schools where women 
of not only their own families, but of neighbouring families 
also would come to get what education, they might get at 
such teachers’. home. There were 14 such centres, and all 
the teachers were paid monthly stipends. 


Further, at the instance of Mr. Bannerjea the National 
Indian ‘Association of Calcutta, appointed two ladies to go 
from house to house to spread education among Hindu 
ladies on non-sectarian lines; and also published some 
books in Bengale specially suitable for females. These were 
known as ‘Mary Carpenter Series” and they include 
“ Meja-Bau” by Pandit Sivanath Sastry, “Suruchir Kutir” 
by Dwarka Nath Ganguly and “Probandha Kusum” by 
Rajani Kanta Gupta. The association paid for the com- 
position and publication of these books. I have stated that 
it was Mr. Bannerjea, who moved the N.1 Association to 
_take these steps. é 


Mr. Bannerjea was the first secretary of the first girl's 
school founded by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, in company 
with the late Babu Dwarka Nath Ganguly, when there’ was 
no other institution of the kind in connection with the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Mr. Bannerjea’s second’ wife 
Girija Kumari Devi and Mrs. ‘now Dr.) Ganguly acted 
as teachers in that school. In course of time that school 
developed into the Brahmo Girls’ Scool. 


It will thus be seen that the modes of work for the 
education of our women, which were taken up by 
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Mr. Bannerjea were all novel at the time and he must have — 
spent much thought on the subject before he could devise 
some of these measures. It cannot be said he had exhausted 
all means that may facilitate the spread of female education 
in our country, but most of his methods have been followed 
by nearly all later workers. And therein lies his claim to be 
called a teacher. 


It has been mentioned that Mr. Bannerjea began 
his female education work at home, and his girl wife was 
his first pupil, and gradually other female members of his 
family followed her. This was in 1861. At that time 
there was no attempt in our country for the spread of 
education within the Zenana, not even the present Christian 
Missionary activities in this direction. It is remarkable 
that the late Babu Keshab Chandra Sen and his friends of 
the. Brahmabandhu Sabha began to seriously consider the 
question of education for grown up ladies two years later 
(1863) (See Nabajuger Sadhana 2nd edition page 285). 
Thus in this important field of reform Mr. Bannerjea 
worked as a solitary pioneer showing the way to others and 
inducing others to follow in his foot step. 


Another item of social service which he seriously book 
up as early as 1865, was to introduce a humane and civilized 
system for the treatment of mothers after child-birth and to 
better the condition of confinement rooms. The Muni- 
cipalities though they discuss. the matter nearly every 
year have not yet been able to carry out the reforms 
initiated by Mr. Bannerjea, 


Mr. Bannerjea formed a cricket club called “our cricket 
club” in 1863. The club had its field at Belghurria and 
among the members of the club, we find the name of 
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Rai Bahadur Girish Chandra Chowdhury Retired Subordinate 
Judge. It should be borne in mind that at so early a date 


. cricket was not a popular gameat all in our country. There- 


after the Indian public was for some time enamoured of this 
game ; though it is in vogue now, it has practically been 
replaced by the foot-ball, 


In 1869, Mr. Bannerjea was appointed by the Govern- 
_ment, as the Honorary Secretary of the Municipal Board 
(called the Town Committee of North Suburban Town, 
which included Baranagore and 8 other villages). ‘ His 
services in this capacity were very valuable and the Govern- 
ment made special mention of his services in the Adminis- 
tration Report in the working of the District Town Act in 
the Home circle for the year ending 31st March 1870. The 
following is an extract from that Report :— 


‘‘The Committee has had frequent meetings and they 
(the Commissioners) appear to take considerable interest 
in the scheme. 


I think that Babu Sasipada Banerjee is deserving of 
notice for the efficient way in which he has discharged his 
duties as Secretary (Honorary) to the North Suburban 
Town Committee.” 


The first temperance worker in our country was the 
American Missionary the Rey. Mr. C, H. A. Dall. He 
visited schools and other places of important congregation 
preaching the cause of temperance and collecting signatures 
from abstainers and promised abstainers. Rev. Mr. Payn 
-and the late Rev. Mr. K.S..Macdonald also much helped 
the cause of temperance in ‘our country. The late Babu 
Peary Charan Sarkar was the first Bengalee to earnestly 
take up temperance work and he established the Bengal 
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Temperance Society, which excepting the Army Temper- 
ance Society, was the first of its kind ; Keshab'Chandra Sen 
and Mr. Bannerjea were earliest members of Peary Charan’s 
Society. Keshab Chandra Sen did much good work by his 
persuasive lectures and otherwise influencing his surround- 
ings; Mr. Bannerjea actively set about the work at Bara- 
nagore, where there. were a great number of mill hands. 
He commenced his work in 1864. About that time middle 
Class people of Bengal used to take pride in drinking, and 
the vice was alike the luxury of the poorer classes. Mr. 
Bannerjea found a very hard work before him and was 
much persecuted by the rich and influential 'men of the 
locality for acts, which no one now a days will venture to 
oppose. But Mr. Bannerjea’s ways were peculiar, he would 
not fight with his persecutors, or take hard measures towards 
his opponents. He relied upon his own power and help 
from above ; and by persuasion, personal influence, example, 
and by freely mixing with even the worst of the sinners as a 
friend, he won the toughest of them over, and converted 
many an inveterate drunkard into sober and thrifty house- 
holders. He established a Temperance Society at Bara- 
nagore in 1864, and was the Secretary, or rather the soul 
of it. He also organized a “Band of Hope,” a union of 
boys pledged to temperance. By his influence among the 
officials he abolished the liquor shop in front of the south mill 
' at Baranagore. The “Some Prakas” the foremost Bengali 
Newspaper of the day, edited by the late Pandit Dwarka 
Nath Vidyabhusan, and Peary Charan’s ‘Well Wisher” 
published a list of over 200 drunkards converted by him 
into sobriety. With all his earnestness and enthusiasm 
he never said a word about the working of the Excise 
Department of the Government, 72.2, he did not take up 
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the political side of Temperance. None of his actions 
were protest against Government measures. He tried 
.to work within and the effect of his efforts in this 
cause was wonderful. As example of the success of Mr. 
Banerji’s temperance work at Baranagar, we cite one typical 
case below: » 


Peary Charan Mitra'of Konnagar was a clerk in the 
Baranagar Jute Mill. He was addicated to drinking and his 
place of recreation was a drinking club. He came under Mr. 
Banerjea’s influence. He gave up drinking, dissolved his 
drinking club and became a sober man. In course of time 
he rose to the highest office in the mill, and associated 
himself with the public works of Mr. Banerjea as also with 
the Brahmo Samaj. This is his peculiarity; and is due 
to, his originality, and thoughtfulness. Herein he has led 

-the way and is followed by later workers. The late Babu 
Keshab Chandra Sen was a staunch temperance worker. 
But advertisements of liquors were published in his paper, 
the. Indian Mirror ; Mr. Banerji pointed out the fact to him 
and told him that such advertisements ought notto get place 
in his paper, on this they were promptly discontinued. 
Mr. Banerji would not sell or lease his date trees, for he 
knew the purchaser would use them for preparing toddy. 
For a detailed account of Mr. Bannerjea’s Temperance 
work the reader is, referred to Nabajuger Sadhana, chapter 
10, and writings of Pandit Sitanath Tatwabhusan about Mr. 
Bannerjea. 


Work FoR THE Masses :—He early cast his attentive 
eyes on the great number of working men employed in the 
mills of Baranagore, and passed his days and nights for the 
improvement of their moral, intellectual and economical 
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condition. He was the earliest worker for the masses in 
our country, and he got a very good field of work in his 
native town. There he found in a small area a great 
number of mill-hands and. other labourers mostly in 
degraded codition of life offering immense opportunities to 
a sincere and capable worker. In 1866 he called together a 
large gathering of these men and impressed upon them, the 
urgent need of making organized efforts for improving their 
condition. As a first fruit of this conference a night school 
was established at Baranagore and Mr. Bannerjea and his 
brother Babu Kedarnath Banerji were the first teachers of 
this school; within a short time night schools were establish- 
ed at some of the neighbouring places also. The way in 
which Mr. Bannerjea conducted these schools, were accept- 
able alike to the working men and to their masters, who 
substantially helped their institutions and declared that the 
men who attended Mr. Bannerjea’s night schools were the 
very people that were found to be most careful and Kard 
working. In 1870, a working men’s club was founded at 
the place and for long it continued to be the centre of the 
movement for the education and improvement of the condi- 
tion of the masses. Lectures on various subjects chiefly on 
moral and practical character were delivered at the meetings 
of this club and they brought in temperate and thrifty 
habits and improved morality to those who attended these 
meetings. Mr. Bannerjea took keen interest in those of the 
_masses, who came under his influence, and he visited their 
homes, participated in their joys and sorrows, attended their . 
sickbeds, shared their homely food, and mixed with them 
freely as a brother belonging to the same class of people in 
utter forgetfulness of his high birth and position in society. 
This sincere personal interest of Mr. Bannerjea in their 


welfare wrought such healthy effects in their lives as no 
number of clubs and lectures can ever accomplish. As a 
. result they became sober and thrifty, and our readers will 
be surprised to hear that some of them built pucca houses 
for their dwelling places from the savings of their small 
earnings. To encourage thrift among this community Mr. 
Banerji founded an anna savings Bank for them. There 
was no Government Savings Bank then. Later the Govern- 
ment opened Savings Banks at District Treasuries and 
Sub-Treasuries only. Mr. Banerji drew up a scheme, moved 
the Accountant General, and had a Savings Bank estab- 
lished at Baranagar, though Baranagar was not a Sub-District, 
in 1870. To have a good number of depositors Mr. Banerji 
advanced money to many men on the day the Bank was 
opened. At that time Post Office Savings Banks were not 
in existence ; and it was after a good deal of trouble that 
Mr. Banerji succeeded in persuading the Government to 
open a Savings Bank at Baranagar in contravention of their 
resolution. In 1872, he started for the benefit of this class of 
people an illustrated monthly pice paper in Bengali entitled 
Bharat Sramajibi. Its circulation ran into 15,000 copies— 
a marvellous number for those days—and its influence was 
very great. The “ Baranagore Samachar” a weekly paper 
started by Mr. Banerjea in 1873, also represented the 
grievances of the working people and helped in their cause. 
It is worthy of note that Babu Keshab Chandra Sen opened 
a working men’s institution in connection with his Reform 
association on his return from England in 1871. 


Mr: Banerjea has not been actively working at Baranagar 
‘for some years past owing to his old age and failing health, 
but his work for the masses still continues there. In 1903, 
he placed Rs. 2,000 two thousand in the hands. of the 
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Sadharan Brahma Samaj Committee for organising lectures 
for working people at Baranagar on ‘practical religion” and 
morality. In the words of Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhusan, 
it may be said that “ the present movement for the raising 
of the depressed classes had its beginning in the work 
for masses just described, for the people who came under 
Mr. Banerjea’s influence included the lowest untouchable 
classes, ¢.g., Kaoras and Chandals”” (Devalaya its aims and 
objects pages 11-13 ; also Nabajuger Sadhana). Later when 
a depressed classes mission was established in Bombay Mr. 
Ranerjea wrote a sympathetic letter to its organisers and 
contributed to its permanent funds. As early as 1871, his 
services for the masses were publicly acknowledged in the 
address which was presented to him at a public meeting in 
Bristol in which among others the following tribute was 
paid to him “Unfeignedly do they rejoice that they can 
offer you their hearty friendship, and good wishes as. being 
the first of your country men, practically to recognize the 
true brotherhood of man, by devoting your time and talents 
to the raising of the downtrodden and despised.” 


These works sufficiently indicate that Mr. Banerjee’s 
genius was not confined to one line of work, or two but 
that it ran equally well in every direction, and his success 
in works of diverse kinds taken up by him shows that he is 
an all round man, There were occasions in his life in which 
he displayed business accumen that might do credit to 
a veteran and discreet man of the world. Even in com- 
plicated worldly affairs he would not ordinarily require the 
aid of alawyer. Once upon atime he was desirous of 
purchasing a certain property which had liabilities—pleaders 
advised him not to spend money for the property—but Mr. 
Banerji purchased it inspite of the’ adverse advice of the 
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_pleaders, and subsequent events showed that he was justified 
| in following his discretion though in opposition to that of 
professional men. 


On another occasion a rather big bedstead was to’ be 
brought down from the 4th flat to the ground floor, and the 
staircase was narrow. The coolies who were expert in such 
work with their utmost ingenuity, could not bring it down 
through the passage. Labour drops appeared on their face 
yet they could not succeed. At that stage Mr. Banerji came 
to their rescue and when they followed his instruction they 
were able to drag the bedstead down the narrow stair case.., 
There are many more instances of this kind, where Mr. 
Banerji’s instruction helped men in works of their own 
profession. 


It is difficult to earn money,but it is still more difficult to 
_make the best use of it. Few men establish public institutions, — 
still fewer persons know how to make adequate provision 
for the permanence of such institutions after their. death. 
There arise numerous cases where schools, colleges, and 
other charitable institutions which were established and 
endowed by their founders for public welfare, become the 
property of private persons, or a source of endless litigation 
which ultimately ruin the institutions. All these difficulties 
arise when the donors do not settle the details of future 
managements. Want of circumspection and a sense of satis- 
faction at the existing state of things make the founders of 
such public institutions forget that when they will be taken 
away from this world there may be none to look after their 
institutions, or there may be too many, and that in either 
case the property may easily be ruined. In our time there 
haye been such difficulties, due tothe absence ofa trust 
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deed, in connection with the Metropolitan College, City 
College and the prayer hall of the Nababidhan Samaj. To 
be able to see through these future difficulties and to pro- 
vide for them, is a rare gift, and Mr. Banerji has it in full 
measure. From the beginning Mr. Banerjisaw the utility 
of trust-deeds, and therefore, on the establishment of the 
Baranagar Brahmo Samaj was anxious to have a trust deed 
for it. Babu Chandranath Chaudhury gave land for the 
prayer hall of that Samaj,—Mr. Banerji was not at all willing 
to call the Samaj a branch of any one of the Brahmo Samajes 
in Calcutta, whereas Chandranath Babu was desirous of 
affiliating the Samaj ‘to the Bharat Varsiya Brahmo Samaj 
(Keshab Babu’s Samaj) ; and when Mr. Banerji proposed to 
have a trust deed for the Baranagar Samaj and its property, 
Chandranath Babu would not consent to it unlessthe Samaj 
were called a branch of Keshab Babu’s Samaj, but Mr. 
Banerji would not consent to it, he therefore began to per- 
suade Chandranath Babu to agree to his proposal and at last 
just as he gave consent to Mr. Banerji’s proposal Mr. Banerji 
hadthetrust deed prepared and signed by him. in course 
of a day. 

Mr, Banerji had to overcome some such difficulties in 
connection with the Sasipada Institute at Baranagar. At 
first he tried to make over the property in trust to the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, but the executive committee of 
that Samaj did not accept his offer on the ground that'the 
trust-deed provides for all communities and religious sects 
to use the hall for lectures, they asked Mr. Banerji to cancel 
that ‘provision from the trust-deed, but Mr. Banerji thought 
that that was one of the peculiaritles of the Institute which 
must be retained at all cost, and so the Brahmo Samaj 
did not take up the work, A proposal to make over the 
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"property to the Baranagar Municipality also fell through at 
| the final stage. At last Mr. Banerji entrusted the Institute 
Lae a registered trust deed to the charge of the present 
"trustees among whom two belong to his family, 

When the Devalaya association was established and Mr. 
Banerji gave his fourstoryed dwelling house to it, he made 
an offer tothe Brahmo Samaj to take the association in 
trust according to the terms of the trust deed which he had 
then prepared, but the executive committee of the Brahmo 
Samaj this time also refused the offer on the same ground 
namely that they would not admit men of other religions 
to deliver lectures on their respective religions in the 
Devalaya. On this Mr. Banerji appointed the present 
board of trustees among whom two must belong tohis family, — 
and had the trust deed registered. In all these cases the trust 
deeds have cleared all difficulties as to future management 
of the institutions concerned, and of the properties endowed 
for them. 

It is remarkable that all these trust deeds have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Banerji himself without any expert help from 
lawyers and that afterwards when some of Ray Yatindra 
Nath Chaudhury’s lawyer friends looked through the trust- 
deeds they found no reason to make any alteration in 
them. This leaves no doubt that Mr. Banerji has a high 
class genius in this direction also, and proves the statement 
that he is an all round man, 


We have already referred to his skill in carpentry, 
masonry, tailoring and gardening etc. It is noteworthy that 
he is expert in polishing and wood work also and he used to 
do the polishing work of his house furniture at Baranagar 
and also painting of doors and windows. Really in whichever 
direction he has turned his powers he has been successful. 
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No one can be successful in works of so divergent nature 
unless he is endowed with genius which is capable of doing 
these different works. This is all-round genuis, and it has 
drawn greatest admiration for Mr. Banerji from all who 
have came in his contact. ‘ be 

In this connection it will be interesting to read an 
extract, from a news paper which gives a description of as to 
how the famous Scientist Sir, Oliver Lodge performed the 
work of a,Lascar, 


‘“The English Mail boat, the A/orea, was the scene of — 
this extraordinary contretemps. The lascars on this boat 
left the ship on September 26, when she put into Bombay 
harbour, No others could be obtained ; and the ship sailed 
without lascars, with the exception of 24 Royal... Engineers, 
sergeants and others, who were going to England and who 
were taken up with permission of the authorities. But 
these were not enough. Therefore the saloon passengers 
volunteered, and “grey-beared, grey-headed Professors, 
Knights, Colonels and others, attired in pyjamas tucked up, 
or in shirts, etc., were seen working. And they did not 
want much telling. The work was probably. more 
thoroughly done than ever by the lascars. The Professors 
are the members of the British Association of Science, who 
had been to Australia and who are on their way home. 
Their batch was headed by Sir Oliver Lodge.’ Amongst the 
other distinguished lascars was Sir Charles Lucas, Commis- 
sioner of Sind, who has been invalided home, but who, in 
spite of his ill-health, volunteered for work., This episode 
brings out a remarkable phase in the psychology of the 
human mind. Just as necessity knows no law, su. also good 
breeding and noble hearts are never down-cast, and are 
never backward in weathering a storm, 
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We liave seen’ how? Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir’ Charles’Lucas’ 
| and’ their companions most ungrudgingly performed’ the 
humble duties. of a lascar. This readiness to zealously 
discharge every duty however humble, is a special trait of all 
greatmen, and Mr. Banerji has the same in him in an extra- 
ordinary degree. There is no work which he ‘hates ;_ rather 
in. the sixties. of the last. century: when labour came to be 
considered. dishonourable-by middle class people,nay disliked 
even by, working -men, it was Mr. Banerji who taught by 
precept and petsonal example that workis honourable. His 
once wellknown monthly newspaper the ‘Bharat Sromajibi” 
prominently, put forth the following:couplet :— 


Katy AUT SHH Als DATTA | 
Atal BYta Slay ates fase otata wv” 


i.e, “Labour is'a tree called ‘Kalpataru’”’; it will give you 
whatever you ask of'it.” Areal love for all work, and ‘a 
| high degree’ of excellence attained by him in almost all 
directions are causes’ of the ‘success of all his attempts for the 
betterment of the condition of the workingmen of his locality. 
They at once saw that his attempts for their welfare did not 
consist simply of lectures and instructions but that he led 
chiefly by his own character and mode of work, 

We have seen Mr. Banerji commenced his life as a 
teacher on Rs. 8 a month. While he was a teacher at 
Salkia he was placed in charge of a numerous class of juvenile 
students. He himself was then only 20 years old. The 
class was rather unmanageable and even the more experi- 
enced senior teachers failed to keep them under control. 
But Mr. Banerji from the beginning so excellently managed 
the class that’ the head master and other senior ‘teachers 
were surprised at the result. His mode of teaching young 
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boys. was different from that of others ; and was marked by 
a good deal of originality.. He had no recourse to any puni- 
tive. measure. But his sincere love and sympathy for them 
from the outset commanded respect and obedience from 
his young pupils, All his dealings with the world have. 
been, characterised by this love and sympathy. 


Mr. Banerji was for some time a teacher in the sunday 
moral training school of the Sadharan Brahma Somaj. Of 
course this was a labour of love. Here also was ample evidence’ 
of his winning manners and love for the young, and he soon 
won respect from all the pupils. Boys generally make much 
noise at the time of eating which causes disturbance to other 
members. In this sunday school.one day Mr. Banerji gave 
a talk onthe evil effects of making noise at the time of 
eating. His advice had a wonderful effect on his young 
friends and after this no: one ofthe students would make 
noise at the time of taking meals. Members of their house- 
holds were surprised to see this change in them. Those 
who were absent that day also caught the infection. 
Since then thirty years or more has passed away, and those 
boys have grown tu be heads of families. Even now some of 
them have not forgotten that day’s advice of Mr. Banerji. 


At Baranagore Mr. Banerji had established a sunday 
school. Here he told stories extempore to the boys and 
they enjoyed them very much. These stories were borrowed 
from no book or person but were not inferior to many that 
have been published. Had he not been occupied by other | 
works he might have made a name asa writer of good stories. 
In his sermons also he did not borrow anything from others. 


His love and sympathy had a very permanent effect upon 
boys, And all his pupils loved him very much, and bore this» 
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love throughout their lives. There are many interesting 
anecdotes in his life that prove his special ability for winning 
_ young people. It is evidenced in another little work—the 
Balya Samaj. At the time of the evening service on sundays 
in the Brahma Somaj the children of the Brahmas of the 
neighbour-hood as well as of those who attended the Somaj, 
being unable to interest themselves in the service, used to 
play with one another and make noise in the vicinity. This 
greatly disturbed the men at the Somaj Mandir. To remedy 
this evil Mr. Bannerji established in 1899 the Balya Samaj in 
the present Devalaya rooms. when a'special class was held 
for these children and it was conducted in his usual spirit of 
love and sympathy, and became so attractive to the young 
children that no one of them would like to keep aloof from 
this class. At first it was directly conducted by Mr. Banerji, 
Jater, his daughters Banalata Devi, Santimoyi Devi and 
| Sudebi Devi took up the work. At present young ladies of 
| the Sadharan Brahma Somaj are conducting it at the Shelter 
| of the Brahmo Somaj. 
| In his house-hold, in the Widows Home and girls school, 
in the sunday school, at the Balya Samaj and in company 
of his friends Mr. Bannerji availed of every opportunity 
to foster by personal example love of order, punctuality and 
duty among those who came in his contact, He also showed 
by his own firm confidence in God that we should not be 
afraid of any difficulty and distress but go on unperturbedly 
with our duty, While he was living in a hired lodging at 
-Hatibagan during the illness of his daughter Indubala divine 
_ service was arranged every morning at his place, and those 
friends who attended the service were to take their meals at 
| his place after the service. But one morning a heavy shower 
/ of rain began to pour and continued during the whole of the 
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morning, and neither the minister nor Mr. Banerji's other 
friends wére ‘coming’; on this Mr. Banerji walked to their 
places. and brétight them home ina carriage and had the 
function duly performed. There are many such examples 
where Mr, Banetji prosecuted his duties with firmness in the 
face of very ‘great difficulties, which would have induced 
ordinary’ men’ td’' put off those duties. Nie 


Treatment towards Domestic Animals. 


From long past days kindness towards lower animals 
has been an inborn quality of every Hindu, and even 
in the present age at places cows are actually worshipped, 
and cats are considered to be the special favourite of 
the Goddess of the hearth (Sasti) ; and {to killa cow ora 
cat is considered to be a great sin. Though dogs don’t get 
here the same amount of consideration as they do at the 
hands of the Europeans, they are treated with sufficient kind- 
ness:—horses are well cared for everywhere in every age/ 
This tender care for lower animals was a particular feature 
of the Hindu civilization. From’ boyhood the Hindu was 
taught to feel for the lower animals and to administer to 
their wants. This kindness for lower animals is gradually 
disappearing from our midst ; in the keen struggle for exis- 
tence we are being hardened, and it seems our tender 
feelings and softness of heart are being dried up. But these 
feelings of Kindness and love for all beings ought to be 
revived and carefully nursed among our younger generation. 


Mr, Banerji has many times expressed his regret at this 
growing want of tender consideration for lower animals, 
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_sand has tried to teach by example how to love and take 
| proper care of these animals. He had a favourite dog whom 
he called Prince,—he used to take every care of “Prince”, 
_ to give it good food, and to look after its other comforts. He 
had a cat called “Sundari,” that by his tenderness and 
affection was so much attached to him that it would not leave 
his side and would sit quietly on his lap or shoulder when 
“he was engaged in writing. The cat was trained to an 
extraordinary degree of regularity and obedience; she had a 
particular plate in which her food was supplied, and. owing 
to Mr. Banerji’s training she would not take anything from 
any other cup or vessel be it flesh or fish.” The cat knew 
that the food supplied in her plate was meant for her, and 
she would not eat food that was not on her plate. By 
kindness and love Mr. Banerji had won her heatt and 
she could be safely left in charge of fish or milk, provided 
‘it was not in her plate. When this pet cat was lost in 
Calcutta Mr. Banerji sincerely felt for her. There were 
other cats in his house of Baranagar and when he ‘sat~ to 
take his meal these cats would surround his plate and take 
their food from his hands. When some of these cats died in 
consequence of carelessness of a member of his family, Mr. 
Banerji keenly felt for them and was greatly moved. 


He himself looked after the convenience of his horse and 
cows. He would forbid his coachman to drive his carriage in 
fullspeed as that might weary the horse. He used to take a 
drive every morning and evening to the Garden house of 
Ranee Rashmonee’s Kalibari at Dakshineswar ; on reaching 
the garden the horse was let off to graze on the green grass 
of the garden. But to catch it again before the return 
journey was always a very hard task with the syce, for, just 
as the syce would go near the horse, it would jump off to 
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another direction. But just as Mr. Banerji would call it, 
the horse would stop its motion and quietly come to him, 
such was the effect of his affection on the horse. Every 
one of us knows that lower animals have understanding, 
that they can easily discover who love them, and that they 
can be attached to them and obey them implicitly. It was 
by love that Mr. Banerji won the heart of his domestic 
animals, and the degree of obedience shows the intensity of 
his love and kindness for them. 


Mr. Banerji’s kindness for lower animals is further evi- 
denced by his preference for Byson’s Vapour Bath treatment 
of persons bitten by rabbid foxes or dogs. Now a days we 
do not hear of Byson’s treatment for Pasteur has carried the 
day. The government have now established Pasteur Ins- 
titutions, in places. But Pasteur’s treatment is very cruel 
towards the offending animals ; pure blood of living dogs and 
foxes have to be drawn for treatment of these patients. Mr. 
Banerji’s kindness for animals at once repudiated such cruel 
idea and he took up the cause of Byson’s method, travelled 
to many places in India, indented a number of Byson’s 
Vapour bath and necessary apparatus from England and 
distributed them among medical practitioners and hospitals 
in different places of India namely :—Calcutta, Dacca, 
Narayanganj, Baranagar, Mymensingh, Bankipur, Benares, 
Delhi, Allahabad, Lucknow, Jammu,Cochin and Travancore. 
He also gave instruction to his children to be kind and 
considerate towards lower animals, and told them that even 
trees and plants had life, and that they also deserved gentle 
handling. 


Mr. Banerji on the use of Medicine. 


A teacher who has originality eventually acts as a 
_ prophect, for he speaks of things and modes of work which 
_can be justified by future events only, and therefore are not 
easily accepted by contemporary men, Galileo said that 
it was the earth that moved round the sun as the centre, and 
not the sun round the earth ; people would not believe 
him and he was imprisoned by the Pope as a heretic, but in 
course of time the whole world accepted his theory. An 
original teacher finds great difficulty in being appreciated 
| in his own age and country but as time wears on, and the 
|minds of men are slowly prepared to take his ideas, they 
find the correctness of his theories, and the man is recog- 
nized as a teacher anda seer. The social philosophy and 
‘the sciences of the development of human ideas and 
‘practicesare not so accurate as astronomy, so it is only the 
master minds that can minutely sift the present conditions 
and tendencies of the society and get an insight into 
what changes may take place in future. The greater this 
insight, the more is the sage able to speak with force and 
authority of future events and the greater is the chance 
of his words proving true: when divine inspiration helps 
this insight, the man verily becomes a prophet, and easily 
attracts following. 


Mr. Banerji has his own theories of the use of medicine 
and treatment of. diseases, and has in his own case consistently 
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stuck to his principle. There are growing indications 
on all sides that what he said and practised thirty or 
forty years ago are becoming the opinion of many in the 
present age. He has not advocated his doctrines in public 
meetings, neither has he carried ona newspaper agitation 
on the matter, but the course of events and progress of 
science have spontaneously helped the growth of public 
Opinion in favour! of his theories. And noone can doubt 
that herein he had acted with great foresight and thought, 
and his resignation and extreme prayerfulness and the 
strength with which he held fast to the truth that came 
to him will clearly show that he received aid from above in 
formulating his theories and following them in practice. _ 


Mr. Banerji says that of all dangers of the present age 
the growing difficulty of getting medical aid at costs corres- 
ponding to our,means is the greatest. Ours is a poor country 
where needs. are growing continually, and diseases are 
increasing, and with the increase of diseases, physicians are 
also increasing in number. But this increase: of physicians 
and medicines instead of alleviating the burden of the poor 
patients, embarass them and saddle them to greater diffi- 
culties. The doctors’ fee has risen, and the Kavirajes have 
also begun to take large fees like the doctors—and the 
price of the medicines is also prohibitive-—Then there is 
another sort of treatment namely‘‘change to a better climate.” 
It. has.often been seen that a patient has spent all his  sav- 
ings for a change, and then comes back in the same or worse 
state of health and for want of money can’t even supply 
himself with proper medicine and diet. As of doctors so 
also of midwives and lady doctors. It appears now that 
no lady can deliver achild unless a trained midwife is called, 
and in many cases lady | doctors have to be called. All 
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_these are costly things and what is the result ? has the pro- 
portion of the sick and the dead been reduced? Are accidents 
attendant on delivery less numerous than when the native 
untrained “Dai” was not substituted by the midwife ? No 
one will answer these qnestions in the affirmative. The rea- 
son is we, are over-medicating ourselves ; just. as we have 
turned some luxuries to our necessities, so also these treat- 
ments which in many cases are luxuries have become 
necessities of our life. We pay dearly for these, yet we do 
not get the expected relief: We constantly change physician 
and .system of treatment, now allopathy, now, hom«eo- 
pathy, and now kaviraji, and so on, whereas in old days one 
physician was implicitly relied upon and the mercy of God 
sought for; the patient and his relations had faith in the phy- 
sician and his medicines and the physician also gave his 
best advice and medicine at the least cost. The whole system 
has been changed, and medical aid now a days has become a 
_by- -word for murderous expenses like litigation. 


When this new system has been in the height of its cur- 
rency Mr. Banerji did not accept it, He had his own princi- 
ple of treatment, which with a knowledge of jhygiene, is the 
careful regulation of the diet and taking other necessary 
care for the body, and resignation to God’s mercy. He 
strongly believes that diseases can be cured by: prayer}; 
and there are some instances in his life when he miracu- 
lously cured the diseases of persons who have been given 
up by the best doctors. These anecdotes are not imaginary 
or forged ; there are witnesses, who will vouch-safe their 
truth, witnesses who are themselves sceptics as, to the 
eficacy of prayer as a healer of diseases. \1 quote an 
extract from Pandit Sita Nath Tattwabhusan’s book called 
“Indubala:’” “tHe (Mr. Banerji) believes that faith and 
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prayer can do what medicines cannot. He has, in fact, little 
faith in medicines which he conceives as most inefficacious 
when they are prescribed from mere book knowledge and 
not from faith and prayer, which are our surest guides * * 
*  * TI (Pandit Sitanath) do not propose to be a believer 
in Mr.Banerji’s doctrine,but I must confess that certain cases 
of faith cures in his family have really struck me deeply,and 
Ido not know what to think of them.” Ihave no doubt 
these cases will be interesting to my readers. I will there- 
fore briefly narrate some of them to satisfy their curiosity :— _ 


(1)—Pat/ent—Mr. Banerji’s second wife Girija Kumari 
* Devi ; She was suffering from an excruciating pain in the 
right kidney. Many physicians were called but failed to 
give any relief to the patient. At last Mr. Bannerji said 
to her ‘‘ you have had enough of medical treatment, will 
you try mine once?” She gave her consent and’° 
Mr. Bannerji asked her to confess her sins repentantly 
while he himself would be praying to God with a contrite 
heart. He composed himself in sincere prayer and while 
she was recounting all the offences she might have given by 
mind. or deed, Mr. Bannerji rubbed the affected part of 
Mrs. Bannerji with dust of his feet. The effect! was 
miraculous. The pain left ina minute and Mrs. Bannerji 
was completely cured. What doctors could not effect with 
their utmost skill Mr. Bannerji did ina few minutes by 
means of faith and prayer. 

(2)—Patient—Mr. Bannerji’s second daughter, the late 
Banalata Devi, then a girl of 15 years; she was suffering 
from high fever ; one day she began to feel difficulty in 
breathing, which at times seemed to. bring her to her 
last agonies. Doctor’s help failed and another doctor 
couldn’t be brought before 2 hours, and there was an 
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apprehension that she might succumb by that time. 
| Mr. Bannerji according to his practice retired to a solitary 
‘room and prayed to God fervently. The remedy came to 
him and he prescribed it for the patient. It was nothing 
more than a wetted piece of cloth to be placed'in the navel 
of the patient, which was immediately applied; and the result 
was most surprising. The difficulty of breathing disappered 
_and the fever began’to subside. When the doctor came he 
found the patient in a condition that required no help 
from him. 


(3)—fatient—Mr. Bannerji’s fourth daughter usually 
called Sophie—she was suffering from diptheria. All 
available medical help was rendered her but to no effect, 
and it appeared there was no means of saving her life. The 
Doctor prescribed a difficult operation as the last hope, 
and wanted the help of another surgeon to perform the 
operation. _ Before taking this last step a renowned 
| physician from the City was sent for at the instance of 
| Mrs. Bannerji. Meanwhile the patient seemed to be near- 
ing death quickly. Mr. Bannerji betook himself to deep 
‘meditation and earnest prayer, took the patient in his arms, 
walked up and down in the sick room, and sang with great 
devotion the hymn beginning with “there is no help but 
Thee” Ina short time the gasping of the patient ceased, 
her pain disappeard and she fell into a quiet sleep. When 
the doctor came he found the patient had been cured by a 
higher art than his and there was no-room to display 
his skill. 

- (4)—Patient—Mr. Bannerji himself in his fiftieth year— 
suffering from piles. This was the first attack of piles in 
his life. It is notorious that the disease is never perfectly 
cured. Mr. Bannerji did not call a doctor or a Kaviraj 
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neither’ did he consult any medical book. But he referred 
to his only pharmacopia—namely, prayer—and the remedy 
came from above. It was very simple; he took some salt 
in a piece of cloth, tied it tightly, heated it in the fire and 
applied it to the piles. He repeated this process for ‘some 
days. and the disease disappeared. 


(s)—Patient—Mr. Bannerji himself—disease the same 
z.¢., piles. This was twenty-two years later, that is in his 
yand year. This time the attack was stronger and more 
painful. He did not go to any physician for that was not 
his custom, Neither did he follow: his own course— 
prayer—but he tried with the remedy that came to him 
last time, namely giving hot compress with salt: But this 
gave him no relief. Mr. Bannerji at once found his mistake, 
for his remedy is not any particular thing or process,but only 
that which comes to him from above in consequence of his 
earnest prayer. This time he did not resort to prayer hence 
this failure. Seeing this he turned himself to his old system 
and began to pray fervently to God, on which a remedy came 
to him, quite oppossite to his previous medicine: it was 
application of pieces of rag well soaked in cool water. This 
repeated some times cured him completely from the disease. 

The first treatment was in the path of Knowledge, the 
last that of Bhakti and this proves conclusive to him that 
he was always to take the path of Bhakti. , 

(6)—Patient—Mr. Banerji at the age of 35 or 36, disease 
asthma. Mr. . Banerji did not seek any medical | help, 
but as usual found out a remedy by prayer. It was a 
very simple medicine: he began to rub pure mustard oil 
with a little camphor over the breast. This simple recipe 
cured him of this troublesome disease. He had an- 
other attack -of the same malady later in life, but 
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the. same. medicine, cured it, It is worthy of note that 
before this. Mr. Banerji. did not use oil ; but made use of 
-soaps- How he was persuaded in his own mind. to give. up 
the use of soaps and to use mustard oil it is difficult to, say. 
But this is certain that he did not consult any one about 
the matter, but patiently betook himself to meditation and 
prayer, and found out the remedy. 


(7)—Patient—Mr. Bannerji suffering from eye disease. 
He felt some uneasiness in the eye and had his eye examin- 
ed by an eminent eye specialist who after. careful: examina- 
tion said that a thin cataract had formed in one: of his. eyes, 
and another was forming on the other, and that Mr. Bannerji 
would have to wait till the cataract would be sufficiently 
hard for being operated upon, and that there was no other 
remedy before that stage wasreached. Mr. Banerji was sur- 
prised to hear that the medical science had no treatment for 
the prevention of a cataract at its early stage, and eventually 
formed a poor idea of its achievments. Then he applied 
himself to his own method, and by earnest thought and 
prayer found out. a remedy and a very simple one. He 
began to wash his eyes with clean cold water many times in 
the day and the night. His uneasiness disappeared and 
after some time he showed his eyes to Dr. D. N. Maitra at the 
Mayo hospital, who,,examined his eyes carefully and said 
that there was no defect in his eyes and there was no 
cataract. He however requested him to use a pair of good 
spectacles. Mr. Banerji continued to use his old and cheap 
spectacles. Mr. Banerji once again in 1914 was suffering 
from some diseases of the eye, Dr. D. N. Maitra prescribed 
a medicine for him, but he did not use it, but this time also 
tried. his own medicine, namely frequent washing with cool 
water which cured him. 
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8. Patient Mr. Banerji :—disease rheumatism ( ats ) 
(1911) the disease first showed itself in his loins and soon * 
deprived him of his power of rising and locomotion. 
Many friends, doctors and. laymen, prescribed recipes for him. 
Dr. Jogindra Nath Banerji himself came to him witha 
medicine which he said cured his rheumatism. It was not 
Mr. Banerji’s practice to use medicine. This time also he 
did not use it but thought outa new remedy’ which was 
a simple one. He prepared a new flannel belting for 
his use, and this cured him of the disease which was giving 
him very great trouble. 


There are many other instances where by his own 
earnest thought, and by sincerely seeking divine help he 
arrived at very simple means of curing difficult diseases. 
News Papers are full of tempting advertisements of medi- 
cines, In his old age Mr. Bannerji was suffering from itches. 
He might have purchased some of the medicines advertised 
in papers, for he had both the money and the advertisements 
of these medicines before him; but no, he would not use 
medicine ; he purchased some Cocoanut Oil and a little 
camphor mixed the two and rubbed the mixture over the 
affected parts of his body. For some days he had to 
patiently bear the pains caused by the itches and by rubb- 
ing of the oil, and in course of a short time he was cured. 
He says the word “patient” is very significant ; the one 
quality that is neccessary for a patient to get recovery is 
patience ; he must bear patiently, and not trouble himself 
or those who attend him or others. This is the best 
prayer for sick people. This is the teaching Mr.’ Bannerji 
has imparted by his patience and .cheerfulness at times 
of his illness.) He bore himself very sweetly towards 
nurses, attendants and others, when he was’ seriously 
ill, and both by his example and words he teaches others 
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when sick to be patient, and polite towards others and nor 
-to be vexed with their own selves. 


\ 


As regards the medical science he says that since medical 
practitioners themselves have no real faith in their own sys- 
tems;—for it is general practice that eminent allopaths ° call’ 
homceopaths, homeeopaths call kavirajes, kavirajes call 
doctors,—how can he rely upon the medicines prescribed by 
these men ? When the physicians betray such want of faith 
in their own arts how can ordinary men have faith in 
them ? the result is often serious on the patient, for in his 
eagerness for cure he tries every system and if the disease 
lingers for a long time there is no end to the cost he has to 
bear. Mr. Banerji also disapproves of the much talked of 
change of climate as a means of'cure. Change according to 

doctors seems to have the magical power of curing those 

diseases for which they have got no medicine. In all 

tuberculosis caseschange is the only cure. Yet it is common 

: knowledge that no change has cured malignant tuberculosis, 

and whereas change does no good in cases where they are 
prescribed as the only remedy, it drains the man of his last 
farthing, and often involves him into debt. Mr. Banerji has 
many times been requested by his friends and eminent 
physicians to take a change, but he has not done it on 
principle. He has travelled to many places for the sake 
of his work but he had neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to see the sights or visit neighbouring places of 
fame and antiquity. This is rather peculiar. Yet his plea- 
sure has always been in work, not in sight seeing. When 
his friends narrate to him the various beautiful sights they 
have seen at places of pilgrimage or of change, he says he 
sees better sights when he closes his eyes. » 
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All. this is peculiar, But.ail men’ of genius aremarked 
by peculiarities. Holy saints-of India never seek medical aid, 
nor do they come to the various places of change recom- 
mended by doctors; whatever they do they do for the © 
betterment of their own soul or for the benefit of the masses. 
They prescribe their own medicine, and. diet. Mr. Banerji 
too takes no medicine but regulates his diet carefully. He 
says the less we take medicine the better, and the change 
in the medical treatment in our country, has also. been in 
this direction. Half a century ago leeches were frequently 
applied for blood-letting and curing. diseases ; that system 
has now been wholly abandoned. Doctors in many; cases 
advocated taking of wine regularly as medicine. But» it is 
very difficult even for the strongest and most learned men to 
keep the practice of drinking within the bounds of modera- 
tion, It will be seen thus the doctor’s advice has in many 
cases promoted intemperance. But much progress has now 
been made in the medical world and such advice is now 
rarely given, and it is pleasing to see there has grown’ a 
tendency all over the world to. give ‘the patient: as little 
medicine as, possible. Probably the, Homcopaths ‘have 
something to do with this change, but Mr. Banerji: has 
throughout his life avoided medicine. His life: is) an 
example of how a man can live long without using medicine. 
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Sasipada—in the Postal Department. | 


To most of our countrymen it will be a news that the 
perfect. and regular working of the several Departments of 
the Indian Government .is not exclusively the invention of 
English heads of those Departments ; but that they have 
been slowly worked out by efficient native assistants and 
other Indian officials who had to personally face difficulties 

-and to think out solutions thereof. When the head of 
the Derpatment was a generous and appreciative man, 
the. work of those Indian officers was fully recognized. And 
if an. inquisitive person search thearchives of each Depart- 
‘ment he will find many such recognitions of Indian merit, 
and will at once feel that they form an important chapter in 
the history of the progress of the British Empire in India. 
These Indians have contributed much to the peaceful 
settlement of the people, and to inspiring in them a sense 
of deep confidence and respect for the British Government, 
and thus in their official capacities they have not only 
brought happinessto our homes, but also have left lessons for 
future workers in these departments. Such were Rai 
Dinabandhu Mitra Bahadur, Babus Suryyonarayan Banerjee, 
Durga narayan Banerjee, and many others. 


Mr Sasipada Banerjee has been for 4 or § years in high 
office in the postal department. He had in this short time 
-done some notable works which elicited praise from the 
Director General and Postmaster General and which mark 
him as a teacher even in his official capacity. I shall notice 
here a few of his works in the Postal department, 


Mr. Banerjee was Sub Registrar of Assurances at 
Baranagar when he got appoinment in the postal Department 
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as an officiating Inspector (Now superintendent) of post 
offices. It is rately that Indians get’to such an important | 
office in any Gov. department without having previous expe- 
rience in the department or having successfully undergone an — 
examination. But the Post Master Genaral Mr. Gribble who | 
knew Mr Banerjee personally, and was acquainted with his 
ability, honesty and diligent habits did not think it necessary _ | 
to put Mr. Banerjee to the test of a formal examination. The — 
then Director General of post offices, Mr Hogg also did not — 
see any such necessity. Mr Banerjee soon became a per- 
_manent Inspector of post offices and was entrusted with the . 
charge of the Burdwan Division ‘comprising Burdwan — 
Birbhum and Bankura Districts. Being anew man in the - 
Department, he was totally unacquainted with the details of | 
his duty. So for some days he minutely watched the working — 
of the Burdwan post office. The knowledge which he picked © : 
from there combined with his earnestness made him one 
“ of the most competent Superintendents of post offices and in - 
-ashort time by very careful investigation, and in other ways 


introducing inprovments he earned the golden opinion of - 
_the Post Master General. 


_. After some time he was transferred to the Post Master 
General’s office as 2nd _ personal asst. to the Post Master 
General, in wich capacity he had investigated cases all over 
Bengal. While serving in that capacty he went to see the 
then Director General, the successor of Mr. Hogg. In course 
of the conversation the Director General came to know that 
Mr. Banerjee was appointed to his office without any previous 
training in the Department and he at once exclaimed “Of 
what use can you beto the Department ?” And immediately 
afterwards he sent a demi-official letter to Mr Macfarlane, 
the then Post Master General, pointing out this anomaly 
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Mr, Macfarlane sent the note to Mr. Banerjee for report. It 
raised a persistent rumour in the department that Mr. 
Banerjee would have to appear in a Departmental examina- 
tion, But |Mr.\Banerjee gave avery forcible and. effective 
‘reply to it vindicating himself, which satisfied both the Post 
Master General and Director General..and the question of 
an examination was dropped: for ever. All Mr. Banerjee’s 
subsequent works in the department elicited praise from 
his superiors ; that letter stands pre-eminent in the history 
of his official life and I think it is obligatory upon me to 
quote it here... ork 


To 
THE POST MASTER GENERAL, BENGAL. 


SIR, 
___lam grieved to find that the Director General has ex- 
pressed some doubt as to my fitness as an Inspector simply 
because I had not gone through a formal training in any 
non-disbursing or disbursing Post Office. As you are not 
aware of the circumstances of my entry inthis Department 
I take the liberty most respectfully to submit a few facts for 
your consideration. : 

Mr. Justice Phear wrote to Mr. Hogg for me (copy of his 
letter is enclosed) and I waited on him with the letter ; a few 
days after Mr. Gribble wrote to me to enquire whether I 
should like to be an Offg. Inspector, for some time I hesitated 
to accept this kind offer as I was then: working as a Sub- 
Registrar of Assurances and drawing on an average Rs. 150)- 
per month, moreover my office was in my house which 
was not a small advantage.—But considering that there were 
no prospects for me in the Registration Department I gave 


up my former post and accepted the Offg. Inspectorship, 
this was however done with the understanding: that I will 
be made permanent without delay.’ Please see Mr. Peacock’s 
letter in the File. “On the ist February /75 I joined the 
Burdwan Division as Offg. Inspector atid held the post for 
nearly a year after which I was transferred to the’ Post 
Master General’s Office as Offg. 2nd Supg Inspector. On 
the 21st February /76 Mr. Gribble recommended me fora 
permanent Inspectorship and wrote the following to the 
Director General : “Babu Sasipada Banerji Offg. 2nd Supg. 
Inspector attached to my office to be appointed permanent ~ 
Inspector 4th grade. He has given satisfaction during the 
terms of his Offg. appointment as Inspector of Burdwan 
Division and as Supg. Inspector.” The order of the 
Director General appointing me as 4th grade Inspector had 
retrospective effect from the 18th January 1876. 


Though I had not the opportunity of getting some 
formal training before joining the Department (as this was 
not wanted from me) I did not lose the opportunity of learn- 
ing the business when I was at the head quarter station of 
Burdwan, as will appear from the following remarks of the 
Post Master General on the Explanation of the Post Master — 
of Birbhoom. given for the several irregularities which I 
brought to light when I inspected the office on the arst 
March /75 i.e. a month and 20 days after I had joined the 
Department. 


“Tt is much to be regretted that an experienced Post 
Master like that of Birbhoom should have committed so 
many blunders. He should be warned to become attentive 
and careful in his work.’' 


While at Burdwan T could keep the Division in good 
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_working order, there were few cases of loss in all of which 
my enquiry brought out the facts—In an abstraction case 
in which Raghunathpur in Hazaribagh and Digalgram in 
Burdwan were concerned, the Inspector of Hazaribagh was 
of opinion that the abstraction had taken place in. the 
Burdwan Division i.e, in the office of Delivery, while I 
contended that it was not a case against the Department. 
As.a special arrangement I was ordered to go to Roghunath- 
pur‘and to prosecute my enquiries there. The Post Master 
General ‘wrote the following to me on receipt of my 
report : 
P. M. G’s—No. 20017 Dare 11-11-75. 


“Tam pleased with the pains you have taken in conduct- 
ing the enquiry” and made the following mention of me in 
his final report to Director General on the case :— 


“The Inspector of Burdwan Babu Sasipada Banerjee has 
made a very careful and claborate enquiry.” 


“As 2nd Supg. Inspector I had many important cases to 
enquire into. In 1876 there were several Parcel abstraction 
cases in Ranchi which I was deputed to enquire. Mr. 
Gribble made the following remark: in his final report to 
Director General No. 910 Date 13-7-76. 


I sent out a Supg. Inspector Babu Sasipada Bement to 


* * * 


look into these cases He appears 


to have gone thoroughly into the investigation * 


* MF Be * * * 
We have thus five cases to deal with against Ranchi and as 
I expected the enquires of the Supg. Inspector go clearly to 
show that’at least three of these sums of money lost were 
stolen at Ranchi— 210 
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With regard to the Second case that of the parcel from 
Palamauw it seems clear that this was made away with at 
Ranchi. The Supg. Inspector has brought out some 
additional points. 


The Third case :— 

The Enquiry of the znd Supg. Inspector has elicited a 
fresh point of much importance, he says the papers in the 
file do not show that the Runners were examined on one 
important point, which is how many holes were there on 
the bag when it passed in the Hand of the Runners from 

Jona to Ranchi s t s se: 
In his report No. 1491 Date 15-9-16 to Director General 
Mr. Gribble wrote the following : 


\ 


“Tam happy to add that since the investigation into 
these cases was closely pushed and since the Supg. Inspector 
was sent up to make enquiries into these we have had no 
more losses of this kind in the Division i. e. since June last.” 


Sir, I should not trouble you with copies of the remarks 
which you were pleased to make in my favour to Director 
General in the several cases which you were pleased to 
entrust to me, You expressed your satisfaction on my work— 
the Hayatpur note case. and the Madaripur loss cases are 
the most important ones I had enquired into under your 
direct orders, 


I have been for nearly 16 years in Government Service 
without break or any fault. Iam very much. grieved with 
the remarks of the Director General as I do not think that 
I have shown any unfitness or proved unequal to any work 
entrusted to me. 


I beg also to enclose copy of my report in the Gaya mail 
cart line wich caused great saving to the Department: 
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To 
THE POST MASTER GENRAL, BENGAL. | 
SIR . 

When at Bankipur I took the opportunity of looking 
into the @aya mail cart stable and found there only one 
pony besides the one drawing the cart. The cart is not 
lighted during the night when it is in motion and this, I 
think, is acting against the terms of the contract. One 
thing objectionable I noticed-was that private passengers are 
allowed to keep their luggage into the cart or with the 
mail. Inoticed this on the 20th ultimo as I went some 
distance to see the road, This may lead to \the loss. of the 
packets, for passengers leave the cart on the way, and: when 
taking out thier Juggage they may take out packets, or 
packets may be mixed up with their luggage especially as it 
is dark and the cart not lighted... - 

‘On the 21st I saw a parcel’ to the address of Mrs Grey 
brought by the cart man from Gaya which ought to have 
come by post. This is very objectionable and for thus 
conveying private parcels the man becomes punishable 
under the post office act, 

I hear that the contract is that the coach should be of 4 
wheels and that it should be drawn by two horses but the 
one used is a two wheeled cart drawn by one pony only. 

The speed of the line is any thing but satisfactory and is 
not better than that of ordinary lines run over by runners. 

The following isa list. showing the rate of speed from 
January to June. 


January 9 te aed eh - 4 
February 6 - 3 . 38 
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March 5 ; 5 : 29 
April 4 - 6 - 25.004 
May 4 dice 6s one 
June 5 = I - B 


T don’t know the contract rate so can not compare, but 
the above does not show good. working as will appear at the 
first sight. 


I think there will be much savings to Government.and 
also the speed of the line will improve if runners are enter-) 
tained in the place of the Mail cart. The Present. cost is: 
300/- per month or Rs. 3600 of per annum. I would propose’ 
to have two stages in the line with zorunners at Rs. 4/- each 
which will come to Rs. 80/- per month which with the pay 
of two over seers at Rs. 10/- each will come to Rs, rooj-: or 
Rs. 1200]- per annum. Then keeping 20 Bughy Burders 
at Rs. 4/- each the total cost of the line will be Rs, 2160]- 
which would give a saving of Rs. 1440/- per annum. 


Sd. er. 
3-8-76. 


~The Report of the Gaya Mail cart line bears testimony 
to his earnest. desire to be useful to the Department and in 
fact by his circnumspection and discrimination he saved the 
Postal Department Rs. 1500 on that one line. He has all 

along, worked in this spirit, not to finish his day’s routine 
_ work but to think and think and find out work for himself 
which would benefit the department and ultimately the people 
of our country. Once after thirty miles’ ride he arrived at 
a post office where he began his inspection just on alighting 
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| from his horse, and wanted to see the cash first lest the 
shortness, if any, were made up in the time that would be 
allowed to the post master if inspection were to commence 
some time later. After seeing the cash he went to take rest. 
The men at the post office were surprised at this promptness, 
and indifference to fatigue, for they expected that he would 
take rest first and then begin his work, and they said 
to him that even the Post Master General would not work 
hard in that way. Mr. Banerjee replied “I do not work 
merely for money or for promotion in the office, my 
country is the first master whom I am serving, and my first 
duty tells me to think how I can save a pice of my country- 
men and how I may deliver the letters a few hours earlier, 
by which, it may be, I shall relieve a poor widow of her 
anxiety for news from her distant son ; these are the motives 
that tell me to be prompt and to have'a keén eye on ae 
expenditure of our department,” 


In 1876 Mr. Banerji as Second Superintending Inspector 
attached to the Post Master General’s Office was sent to 
Hazaribag on a special case of enquiry ; on his way to 
Hazaribag he inspected a disbursing office within the 
same Postal Division. Mr. Lane, a senior man, was then 
Superintendent of the Hazaribag Division, and felt ‘insulted 
by this act of Mr. Banerji, for not only was hea native, and 
an officer who had been in the department for a much 
shorter time, but he was not'entrusted with the inspection of 
-any other Post Office in Mr, Lane’s Division. Mr. Lane 
considered this as an act of sheer impudence and un- 
necessary intrusion on the part of Mr. Banerji, and he 
vented his resentment by sending a letter of protest to the 
Post Master General. The Post ‘'Master General’s reply 
was very forcible and at once showed his great confidence’ in 
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Mr. Banerji's ability and sincerity. The following is an 
extract from that letter :— 


P. M. G’s Letter No. 9461 D. 13-7-76 to. the ae 
of Hazaribagh. . 


“T do not agreee with you in thinking the Saperintenatiy 
Inspector was wrong in inspecting an office through which 
he was to pass and if you looked at it inthe proper light 
you would I think be glad to have the work of one of your 
Disbursing Offices scrutinized by a competent man who 
comes fresh from another division.” 


In.1877 a ten rupee note Lowalstine case in Patna was 
investigated into by the Police Officers of that district, and 
on behalf of the Post Office first by the Superintendent of 
Patna District ; thereafter Mr, Banerji was deputed to the 
work by the Post Master General. The investigation of the 
Police Officer threw no light on the case, but Mr. Banerji 
detected the crime, and recovered the note and this note 
was returned to the proper person by the Police. It will 
be interesting to read the letter of the Superintendent of 
Police of Bankipur to the District Magistrate of Bankipur 
in this connection. 


_ “With reference to your No. 1737 Dated September 6 
I beg that the note may be sent forward and made 
over to me as the enquiries hitherto made have not tended to 
clear the matter up further than it was already very ably put 
by the znd superintending Inspector of Post offices,Calcutta.”’ 
This is avery high recognition of Mr. Banerjee’s power 
of detection for it comes from an officer who. was the head 
police officer.of a first class district like Patna, and in 
connection with a case in which an investigation was carried 
upon by an officer under his supervision. 
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In another enquiry case conducted between two circles, 
‘Bengal and Assam, the enquiry made by Mr, Banerjee was 
thought very important which brought new light in the 
matter and the Deputy Post Master Genral of Assam (Mr. 
Rajack ) had to write to the Post master General of Bengal 
giving him all compliments due to succesful enquiry. 


He conducted all.enquiries with such.a thoroughness and 
completeness that in some cases, the Post Master General 
sent his original report to the Director General, which isa 
very great honour done to a subordinate officer by superiors. 
There are lots of such cases, but I think for the purpose of 
my work here, it will be sufficent if I cite only one case :— 
namely the loss\at Madaripur in. 1877. I quote the letter of 
the Post Master General forwarding Mr. Banerjee’s original 
report to the Derector General. 


No 1614 dt Eee ay by 
Sir 
‘I forward for your perusal the original report of the 
2nd superintending Inspector on the subject of the losses at 
Madaripur. He seems to have got at the bottom of all the 
cases as far as it is possible to do so.” 


In another case the Post Master General forwarded his 
original report tothe Director General ( No 1237, dt 20-9-77 


“In compliance with no 3379 dt 19; 8-711 forward in 
original a report onthe whole case by the 2nd superintending 
Inspector. I do not think further enquiry is necessry and am 
quite satisfied that the 2nd Superintending Inspector’ S 
enquiry is thoroughly reliable.” 


In 1878 an order was issued by the Post Master General 
to the effect that men of one district should not be posted 
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in the ene district and those who were already working in 
their own districts would be transfarred to other districts. 
Mr. Banerjee wrote a dissentient letter to the Post Master 
General. His main grounds were the following—village 
post masters and clerks are very poorly paid in the postal 
department, it will be a great hardship to many of them to 
maintain themselves in distant’ places; most of them are 
good and hard working men and get an impetus to work 
hard among their own men ; and the few menwho would be 
guilty of bad conduct could be punished with transfer 
to a distant place ; ultimately the Post Master General was 
convinced of the soundness of Mr. Banerjee’s arguments and 
the scheme of wholesale transfer as a principle was given up. 
Mr. Banerjee thus not only did a good service to the poor 
servants of the postal Department but also played the 
role of a teacher. 


On another occasion Mr. Banerji’s opinion considerably 
influenced the views of the authorities on a proposal for 
‘printing a Bengali version of the Post Office Manual, This 
translation was considered necessary for Branch Post 
Masters, Dakmohurirs and those of the Sub Post Masters 
who found it dificult to understand the English original. 
Mr. Banerji opposed this proposal not with a view. to bar 
the admission into the Department of those men. who. were 
innocent of English language, but to give such of them as 
enter the Postal department a competency, which would 
enable them to rise to higher offices carrying better emolu- 
ments. Mr, Banerji’s argumens in short were, that if once the’ 
whole Manual were translated, not only those who did not 
know English, but those who had a tolerable knowledge of 
the language, would generally be averse to referring to 
the English Manual, there would be no compulsion or 
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inducement to learn English, and with the ‘removal ‘of this 

necessity these poor men would be deprived of. their chance 
of promotion for ever, and this was a sheer injustice to them. 
There are instances where men having no knowledge of 
English have risen to high offices, the first inducement for 
learning English coming to them’ from their official work. 
Mr. Banerji cited the case of one Post Master of Manbhum, 
a Head Office (Disbursing office), who joined the department 
as an apprentice and then became a post man, and then 
gradually he rose to the high office of..a disbursing Post 
Master. Another peon, the late Babu Profulla Kumar 
Banerji rose to the office of the Superintendent of the same 
Division. 


’ There are. similar’ instances. in.every. department, of 
Government service, as. well as private life. Everywhere 
necessity has been the mother of invention, and impprove- 
ment. Mr. Banerji urged that if in order to give these officers 
a little facility for work, this necessity of reading and learning 
English would be removed they would have no hope of 
getting promotion, for very few of them were. of studious 
habits. The department was not only a workhouse for them 
but was'an educational institution, also and to. many. it was 
the only educational instution, so, Mr. Banerji said, no 
steps should be taken whereby the Department. would lose 
this special feature., To facilitate work at, Branch Post 
Offices Mr. Banerji made some suggestions but in the main 
he stuck to the position of an opponent to the, proposal. 
As a result the proposal was dropped, and no one knows 
how many men of the postal department have been benefited 
by Mr. Banerji’s suggestion which exerted an educative 
influence on the authorities. This at once shows his extreme 
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countrymen. ia yd 


On another occasion he was instrumental in removing 
much inconvenience and unnecessary expenditure of the 
department. This was a question of general importance, 
not restricted to any particular case. Prior to 1879 the 
petty repairs or changes in Post Office buildings and runner’s 
huts could not be taken up by any officer of the Department 
however high his rank, unless an estimate had been previously 
submitted to the Post Master General through several inter- 
mediate officers and at last sanctioned by the Director General. 
This applied to every case of petty- repair even if the cost 
were two or three rupees. This was eventually a source 
of great inconvenience, for generally Post Masters would not 
report of the necessity of repairs until these repairs became 
imminent and indispensable, andthen the estimate had to be 
submitted, which passing through, two or three hands would 
‘usually take 5 or 6 months to receive the Director. General’s 
sanction. Then in the retrograde order it would take some- 
time to come to the officer who would execute the work. 
Generally even a petty repair could not be made at least 
one year after it was first reported to the superior officer. 
By that time in many cases the decay and loss in the 
building ‘became greater and the previously sanctioned 
amount generally fell short of the amount that was 
needed to carry out all the necessary repairs. In one case 
a poor Branch Post Master had to pay 10 annas and three 
pies which he had spent in excess of the sanctioned 
amount, 


Thus the system was a source of great inconvenience to 
all and entailed at times serious loss to the Department. 


This will appeat' to be an inexplicable anomaly when we 
see that even at that time Superintendents had authority 
' to spend on any paticular item any amount not exceeding Rs 
10, so that in curse ofa month each superintendent was autho- 
rized to spend Rs 500 on's50 items’ without: previous sanction 
of any-higher officer, whereas.in the;,matter of spending a 
single rupee for urgent repairs he was helpless, nay in, this 
respect even the Post Master General was inno better position, 
for he also could not spend anything unless previously 
approved by the Director General. Mr. Banejee felt it. very 
keenly, as others must’ have done, resented the folly of the 
system, and onthe 31st March 1897 he presented avery ably 
written note on this subject to the Post, MasterGeneral 
which had the desired effect :—we quote here an extract 
from his letter :— 


Thus one year and three months elapsed before a work of 
Rs 9 - 15 - 9 could be done’by the Department. There must 
be something wrong in the mode of working wich requires 
looking into. Besides the allotment of a permanent advance 
to each District for repairs of wich I spoke to you. when 
I was last in Calcutta, I think that Inspectors (superintendents) 
ought to be empowered to take up petty repairs of certain 
amount in anticipation of your sanction. If this system iss 
introduced, there will be less expenditure than at’ present, 
for when an Inspector visits an office and finds that the buil- 
ding requires petty repairs, he could arrange to have the 
work done by 5 or 6 rupees, but in the present system of 
work the branch Post Master takes time to prepare the esti- 
mate and then sends it to the Sub-Inspector who takes time 
and then forwards the estimate to the Inspector who again 
has to go up to you for sanction, 
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’ The petty:repairs not being taken up at once, the building 
goes on from. bad. to worse, and the amount. sanctioned 
becomes quite inadequate for the» necessary: repairs. The 
consequence is that in) the next. year thorough repairs 
amounting to large sums become neccssary. OSL 


Post masters should ‘be madé’to feel an interest in Post 
office buildings, as if they ‘were their own. Inspctors 
ought to bea little more earnest about the matter than 
thay are at ptesent: Earnestness ‘means immediate action. 
Inspectors have not the power to sanction or take up work | 
they find absolutely necessary, and they cannot therefore 
show that activity and do justice to their posts. | 

I beg most respectfully to submit the matter for your 
consideration. I feel the matter to be very important and as 
laying the foundation of a thorough system of economy in 
the Department. 


DIRECTOR GENERAL'S LETTER 
no 1247 dt 20/5/79 to 
To the Pest Master General, Bengal. 


( Para 2. ) 


I approve of. your,system that Inspectors of Post offices 
maybe authorized to make petty repairs to P. O, Buildings, 
and Runners’ huts at acost not exceeding Rs. 10 ; you should 
require. in each case that report shall be made to : you 
stating the circumstances under which sanction to the 
repairs has been shown to. the Inspector” 


Copy to Inspector of Krisnagar in reference to his apse 
No 511 dt 21 march 177. 
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_,_So that ultimately, Mr. Banerji’s suggestion was accepted, 

‘and the “system . which. was working mischief throughout 
India ever since the establishment of the British Rule. was 
abolished by one stroke. We cannot now estimate how much 
public money has been saved from wastage by” this refor- 
mation, and how great convenince, promptness and facility 
bronght in. Mr. Banerji in this, as in many. other ‘Cases, 
has acted as a wise and thoughtful teacher,” 

Among other improvements introduced | ‘by’ Mr. _Baner)i 
in the Postal department | two may. be specially noticed 
here : — 

~ There was a time when Inspectors Guperintendents) 
of Rock Offices received no office allowance but had to hold 
their ‘office ‘in head offices of. their circles, which were 
the offices of the Post Master. Though a Superintendent 
was a superior officer he had no_ office of” his” own.. This 
was sometimes a source of great inconveince “both to the 
superintendent and to the Post Master. Mr. Banerji, 
when he was appointed superintendent, saw the - difficulty, 
and submitted a report to the higher authorities for. 
granting office allowance to him (Superintendent). As a. 
result he got his allowance; gradually all the other 
Inspectors one by one made similar representations. and had 
their office allowance sanctioned. Now they get office 
allowance as a rule. 

2. Formerly superintendents used to get about Rs, 5 
as allowance for stationery. But no forms, paper, ink, etc, 
were supplied from the Government. Mr. Banerji in his 
office introduced letter heading, docket and inspection 
report forms. When his forms in ordinary course of, business 
reached the office of the Post Master General, the Post 

vlaster General approved of these forms and, introduced 
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these’ in all’ ‘the other Offices, so that the Siipertitendents 


Were supplied with these forms besides their statutory allo: 
wanceé for stationery. : 


‘We have seen Mr. Banerji working heart and ana) for che 
ae people at Baranagar, That milk, of fraternal 

Digieda At ss, charity ran through him during the whole of 
“Labhpur. his official life, and amidst the’ heavy. work of his 
., responsible office he would ayail himself of every 

opportunity - of doing good to humanity, and of relieving 
sufferings of the distressed. He served our society in many; 
ways :—where the help of the Government was necessary he 
would exert ‘himself _ utmost to. influence. the officials, and, 
where his own labours and charity were, sufficient, he would. 


not go to ‘others, On occasions. his advice worked on his. od 


friends surprising effects and the lesson they got from him, 
never in life passed out of their memory, I shall here notice, 
only ‘two or three ‘instances where he went out. of his | 
official duty to serve his countrymen, Ki 
CAs Superintending Inspector of Post Offices, Mr. 

Banerji arrived at the village of Labhpur (Burdwan Division) 
in the district “of Birbhum, April 1875. He visited the. 
school though that was not his official duty and found that, 
out. of 66 students on the roll ‘14 were absent. On enquiry 
he came to know that the village was visited by an epidemie 

of small pox and that. most of the villagers, old and young, 
men and. women, had not been vaccinated even once, and 

that’ there’ was no’ proper arrangement for vaccination, Mr. 
Banerji saw the seriousness of the situation and at once 

wrote a letter to the District Magistrate of Burdwan inform- 

ing him of the serious state of health of the village and. 
soliciting prompt action in ‘the matter. This shows that. 
whe travelling-on official “duty in the’ interior of the 
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| 
country he was also interested in the welfare of the people 
in all matters and would do his best to remove OU 


sufferings. 
Once his inspection duty took him to Ranchi, where he 


Eee i put up with his friend Dr. Gopal Chandra 
-adivce to his Roy I. M.S. Civil Surgeon of the. district. 
‘Sd pt Shes _Dr, Gopal Chandra was a staunch follower of 
cre: the late Brahmananda Keshab Chandra , Sen, 


and with him went to England in 1870 to..compete for’ the 
T,.M; S.,examination, But during his: stay: in England the 
date of the examination was not fixed so he had to return 
to «India; almost- immediately, but just on his: return 
to India, he, :received information that the examination 
would be held:soon, and as he was quite prepared for the 
examination he. went. back to England, appeared in the 
.M. S. examination and passed it in the first chance, and 
came back to India as _a civil Surgeon. When. Mr, Banerji 
became his guest at Ranchi,he was drawing handsome salary, 
and he lived in high style. .Hewas apologizing: more than 
once to Mr. Banerji for defects in his’ hospitality., Mr. 
Banerji saw through his spirit of spend-thrift stylishness, and 
made minute enquiries in a friendly spirit about, his income, 
seeds, and expenditure, and was. astonished to know that 
with a large income and a camparatively small family he was 
anable to save anything. Mr. Banerji has all along been an 
sdvocate of economy., He spoke so feelingly to Dr. Gopal 
Shandra and_his wife about the necessity of economy in 
ife, and about making unnecessary expenditure that 
astead of taking offence they were sincerely moved by his 
riendly advice. And never in their life did they forget their 
pi ligation to Mr. Banerji for the great lesson he had taught 

hem that day ; and it had very beneficial and abiding effect 
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on their life. Mr., Banerji's advice was—'You are to con- | 
sider yourself indebted to me for which you will have to. 
pay me Rs. 200/- on the ist of every month. Make this 
payment regularly to me. This will save youa good amount. up 
This is the way in’ which Mr. Banerji taught his friends, 
and ‘this’ sincerity always made him beloved even to those 
whose defects he pointed out.’ Though unconnected with 
his official life, I shall relate here some other instances. in 
which he acted as teacher of thrift, sobriety and other 
requisite qualities of a good ‘householder.’ ‘On’ the occasion" 
of Mr. Banerji’s first (daughter’s marriage his’ friend Babu 
Durgadas' Banerji was going to’ purchase'a piece of Sari to” 
present it to the bride as is the custom in our'country. Mr; 
Banerji knew he was in difficulty, and was°of opinion that: 
a man in ‘his ‘financial condition should’ not’ spend 3 org 
rupees merely for the sake of formality.’ Andso he stopped® 
Durgadas Babu on his way. to the weavet’s’ shop and! 
frankly and persistently requested him to’ desist from the? 
purchasé, and ‘at last’ said that he would be really sorry if* 
Durgadas Babu would present anything to his daughter }© 
thus Durgadas*had*‘at last to‘drop the idea. - In this and’ 
vatious other ways Mr. Banerji fostered a'spirit of thrift in 
his friends, in the working men ‘and in the poorer classes of © 
the locality (Vide Nabajuger’ Sadhana.) ’' ' ie 

When Mr. Banerji accepted service in the Postal” 
Department, he was Sub-Registrar of Baranagar. Although — 
he had served in the latter capacity for one year only,. he- 
discharged his duties with so much energy, thought, and 
diligence that his name was specially mentioned in the. 
annual Report ot the Government. 

Mr. Macfatlen, Post Master General of ‘Behpal on the. 
eve of his retirement from service left a note addressed to” 
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‘the Director: General of Post/offices ; 4 this’ note vhe 
recommended the services of those ‘officers whose diligence 
and efficiency had pleased him. |\A copy of the note. was 


sent to:Mr. Banerji by Mr: Kelly, wre ee Post 
Master General’s Office. 
The note was as follows : — 

No. sole Dt 3r 12. 78. 
Bes 
Aslam leaving the department, I write to place on 
record for your information my Opinion of the services ‘of 
the following officers who have served under me. They | 
are all very efficient and hardworking and ‘T am much 
indebted ‘to them for the valuable’ assistance they ‘have 
rendered to me. I shall be glad if my recommendation 
of sage is in future of any service to them, 


Mr. Barton Groves, acting Ist grade Inspector. 
_Mr, Boyd, superintendent « of Dead Letter office. 
Mr, J. Owens, 2nd grade Inspector and supernume- 
rary Inspector, ’ 
“Mr, R. Kelly, Superintendent, my office. _ 
Mr, Sasipada Banerji, acting 3rd grade Inspector, 
Supernumerary and grade Inspector. 
Mr. B,C, .Dutta.and. P, K, Ganguly are thoroughly 
efficient and hard working. “ ; he Le 
I have the honor &c. , 
Sd... J. MACFARLEN., ;.. 
P.M. G. . 


‘\It:may be noticed that Mr. Banerji at this time was’ only 
4 or 5 years in the Department, and: all of.the. officers 
aamed in the report rose high in: service ; had) not «Mr. 
Banerji-left the department three years later there was no 
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doubt that he also would have risen to very high office. in 
the department. But he had to give up his appointment for: 
reasons which to others wuld appear to be: trifling. . The 
following note on the severance of Mr. Banerji’s connection 
with the Postal Depertment will not be nninteresting to 
the reader. 


\ { 


Ihave already pointed out that though an outsider, 
having no experience in the Department and holding no 
University certificate Mr. Banerji was appointed at once to 
a high and responsible office and by his: efficiency, zeal 
and earnestness he got recognition of his work from his 
superiors, and his promotion in office was also comparatively 
swift. But all the days do. not. pass equally well with. 
men.... Mr. Macfarlen, was succeeded by Mr. James as 
Post Master General of Bengal. In 1881 he found some 
paltry faults in Mr. Banerji’s work for which he degraded 
him to a lower office. This humiliation was ‘unbearable | 
to Mr. Banerji, for he was full of dignity and spirit and 
he at once resigned his post. Mr. James, who held Mr. 
Banerji in high esteem, was perfectly surprised, for he never 
expected a man to give up an office carrying’ 150/- a month 
for what some time happens in the changing official life of 
even the highest Government servant. Mr. James was 
struck by the bluntness andsincerity with which Mr. Banerji 
tendered his resignation. Mr. James offered him Rs. 50]- 
more a month and gave him a week’s time requesting him to 
reconsider the matter, and consult his wife, relatives and 
friends. After a week Mr. Banerji came back and told the 
Post) Master General that he could’ not serve under the 
humiliation and so it)was not possible for him’ to continue in 
office. Further, he was entitled to one-third pension but Mr. 
Banerji said )‘‘As I can’t. conscientiously say that I am unfit 


for further active service I give,up my, claim, to, pénsion,)’: 
Thus closed his life of Government-service.,. After his return‘ 
from England Sir George, Campbell, Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, offered him the post of a Deputy . Magistrate, but. 
he could not accept it.as his work, at, Baranagar was dear to; 
his heart. When Mr. Gribble, who knew him as Chairman of 
the Baranagar Municipality offered, him ja post }in the Post; 
Office he|wrote to Mr. Banerji ‘!You must throw your whole: 
heart. to the work, are you ready to doit ?” And. in course, 
of 4 or 5 years’s service he rose to be.a Superintendent draw- 
ing a salary of 4oo]-. +E 


By this time he had tasted the sweets of official life!’ His’ 
heart was hankering after work of other kind ‘at Baranagar 
and elsewhere.” The fire'that’ was smouldering all this time 
_ burst out into flame on the first stir that came from the Post 
| Master General, and though Mr. James’s expressions of sincere! 
| regret for taking the hasty step, and of great respect for Mr. 
* Banerji’s integrity and ability:were morethan enough repara-’ 
tion for the insult which Mr. Banerji was put.to, Mr. Banerji 
felt in his heart that to contiune further in office would be 
the rooting out of the noble spirit which had been all along 
working within him, and that his life would be miserable to 
him. Being guided by this spirit of doing good to the public 
he remained true to this spirit and during these thirty five 
years, since he tendered his resignation to Mr, James, he has 
not a single day served any other master than his own cons- 
cience. By taking this course he has of course, lost much 
wealth, and reputation and official honour, but his gain is 
greater, namely he has moulded his life in perfect consonance 
with the dictates of his inner wit and the precepts of religion 
and morality. He has been taught to take a broad view of 
human life, and has got that liberal spirit which pervades 
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his whole life, ail ‘his works, writings and conversations. He 
has passed a comparatively long period of active life (55 
years) for the welfare of his countrymen and women and 
now has this’satisfaction that the liberal'spirit which pervades 
all his life, and which at one’ time was unknown even to 
professedly liberal institutions, is gaining ground even in 
the so-called illiberal sections. Mri Banerji isalso an eminent’ 
teacher;' but he has'taught not. by words of mouth, but by 
personal: examples and courage of convictions. He "has 
carried on many social and religious works which to many 
were sacrilege, and in spite of hard opposition in those: 
days from many quarters Mr. Banerji, at the’ end of his work 
—life, finds himself at, peace with all men and communities.) 
The; secret lies in ‘his. straitforwardness, sincerity, ability, 
and‘strong. common, sense, and above all in his broad and 
liberali spirit. . Fhe country too. has acknowledged his worth 
by. ‘conferring the title of Brahmarsi on him!.on the 2nd 
February 1917. May:that liberal spirit live in the heart of © 
Spas one of us, Hi i fr 
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Mr. Banerji As Peacemaker. 


There are so many important events in the life of Mr. 
Banerji and so many good traits in his character that it is 
not possible to write of them exhaustively. It is natural 
therefore that my little pamphlet will omit most of them. 
But there is one trait in his character which pre-eminently 
marks him as teacher, and which has guided him safely in 
the rather long and troubled journey of life’ It is love of 
peace, From his early boyhood to the verge of four score 
of years he has been a lover of peace himself, and has acted 
as peace-maker in his own family and elsewhere. Instances 
of this special feature of his character are numerous in his 

life. The fascinating way in which he brings two quarrelling 
parties to conciliation is very remarkable. In every act of 
his life in happiness and troubles, peace has been his watch- 
word. And it is another of his satisfactions that now 
he is seeing the pleasant sunshine of peace and happiness. 

I would like to contribute a chapter on this’ particular 
trait in Mr. Banerji’s character, but I see a pamphlet in 
Bengali has been written on this subject by Pundit 
Panchanon ‘'-Siroratna who has incorporated in it what he 
knows of Mr. Banerji’ from his personal intercourse with 
him extending over a long period. As I don’t think that I 
can’ improve upon’ this writing of Pandit Panchanon 
Shiroratna I give ‘here a free translation of the same; I 
doubt not my readers will like the thing. The originial in 
Bengali is very well written ; if my readers find any defect 
in the English rendering it is solely due to my incapacity, 
for which the learned author of the pamphlet can’t be 
blamed. ’ 

‘Satindranath Roy Chaudhury. 


\ 
PREFACE. 


The Develaya, which is the outcome of the. noble and 
frugal life of Sasipada Banerji, is now well known through- 
out the country and has been described as the Hall of Peace, 
The work of the Devalaya makes known its objects and © 
many are desirous to be acquainted with the life of the founder. 
The following paper is published with the purpose of meet- 
ing this public demand, Nearly thirty years ago, I began 
collecting the materials of the life of Sasipada Banerji, and 
several facts were put on record. The present booklet forms. 
a part of what was collected and put together thirty years 
ago. That the Devalaya i is not the fruit .of a day’s labour 
will be evident to one who cares to go through the following 
pages. I hope that the present work will meet with the 
same generous reception as.my “Sasipada as Karmayogi” 
did two yearsago. 

CaLcuTTA, | ; 

(Sd.) PANCHANAN SHIRORATNA. 
and February, 1914. { | gfios 

Peace is the. source of ‘happiness, . Peace comes, by the 
grace of God. Merit and dismerit come. ofour bondage to 
passion. Subject to anger and cruelty man kindles the fire 
of sorrow in the world, and is himself tortured by it.. Anger 
has. desoluted,many a home and many a land, and thousands 
of men and, women. have been victims to it. By his, own. 
folly man sows the seeds of unrest and grief and. when..time 
comes to reap, the harvest all blame is. laid. at.the door of 
God. Destitute of peace some retire into the jungle. But 
peace, if itis not in the mind, is nowhere else. Go: where 
you please, the ills of life--death, disease and sorrow—are 
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sure to follow you. Who can resist the ravages of Nature— 
‘flood and famine, earthquake and lightning ? with all this 
there ’is still peace on Earth—darkness ‘and light living side 
by side’ here. The world abounds in plunderers and robbers, 
but loving, compassionate’ men are not wanting. A man 
possessed of love is a man of peace. Nothing is truer than 
what Jesus said: “Blessed are the peace-makers, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.”’ . 


It is, indeed, a most difficult thing to bring in peace in 
this world of misery. It is easy to seta house on fire, but 
difficult to extinguish it. From an early age Sasipada has 
been a lover of peace. He established peace whenever his 
friends fell out at school or at times of play, and never 
quarrelled with any one. It is an uncommon trait in a boy 
not to be angry with his companions ona single occasion, 
and it is still more an uncommon trait to be able to reconcile 
companions, who have fallen out. Sasipada gave evidence of 
this extraordinary love of peace in his very boyhood. 

Sasipada is quite expert in satisfying the demands of 
children ; and is able to bear their boyish naughtinesses. The 
children of his own family were full of pet importunities as 
children usually are, and the young inmates of the boarding 
house'were never slow to approach him. The girls who 
resided in the boarding house called him ‘Father and 
would come to him’ ‘for their wants. The children of the 
Brahmo palli in which he ‘lives also are fond of him. They 
call him (Dadamasaya)"‘Grandfather”, and the grandfather is 
ever accessible to them. Sasipada gives one child a toy, gives 
another some sweets, and pleases a third with a sweet word. 
They go out for picnic, and Sasipada is to accompany them. 
They would:never do without him. They are exceedingly 
ioyful. when Sasipada» joins them. imtheir merry making. 
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One day while,he was, seated in his, verandah a boy of the 
Brahmo palli was crying out. ‘Mango for sale, will any one 
purchase Mango?” Sasipada heard. this, and said, \‘‘Mango,’ 
yes, ripe mango. ‘What is your price ?” .I sell a couple-for 
a rupee”’ replied the boy. He was playing the hawker with’ 
a mango he had got from. his mother, and Sasipada met 
him with a like fun.. ‘You have given your own price, and, 
I must tell you mine. There must be bargaining before I: 
buy.” ‘Yes sir, but Iam not going to let you have more 
than a couple a rupee.” Sasipada replied, ‘I offer you one 
rupee per. mango, will you sell it to me?” The boy smiled 
and said, “Be pleased then, Sir, to have one,’’ Sasipada gave 
the boy a rupee and took the mango. 

_ Sasipada says ‘With a. single rupee I bought not a 
mango but the boy’s heart, 1 want loyie and with silver 
Ihave purchased an immense treasure.” Fond of boys 
Sasipada thus plays with them, and they love him for his, 
genial openness. 

Sasipada possesses a remarkable power of conquering 
wayward children, One. or two instances will suffice. A 
. Brahmo gentleman had a little girl,who was simply ungovern- 
able, whenever she entertained some peculiar, girlish fancy. 
Her parents gave up all attempts to soften her as hopeless, 
But Sasipada was not.to despair. He used to call the. girl 
“Sweet darling” and the girl in return would call him 
“Sweet Dada” (Misti Dada). Sasipada won the girl simply 
by love. 


While working in the Postal Seecagbbie Sasipada had 
to live in calcutta for sometime. He lodged in a house at 
Baranashi Ghosh’s Street, with Babus Krishna Kumar Mitter, 
Kalisankar Sukul and others, His room had a large table in 
the centre, whereon he used to-leave. heaps of important 
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papers. .A friend, of his once remarked. that the papers: 
_ were in danger of being pitilessly thrown,into disorder by 
Devi. Devi was.a fitful girl and feared no‘body. .She was. 
a positive annoyance, to all, and to nib her was a hopeless 
task. Sasi pada was therefore warned. beforehand but: he was, . 
not at all dismayed. One day while Sasipada was seated in 
his room the naughty figure of the girl was’ seen peeping at 
the threshold. Sasipada cast a look upon her. She, too, glanced 
at Sasipada, but dared not proceed for thé very strangeness 
of his look. Sasipada beckoned to her affectionately’ and 
approaching by slow degrees, she made up to him. Gently 
patting her on the back and speaking kind words Sasipada 
thoroughly conciliated | that unruly creature. She used to 
come to him every now and ther but never proved a trouble’ 
to him. ‘ Sasipada completely conquered her with the bie 
touch of love happily mingled up with sternness, 


Sometime back a pickpocket stole Rs. 45 from Sasipada. 
Not grieved at the loss Sevabrata returned home. Suddenly 
a strange idea struck him. He thought that the thief must 
have been glad of his gain, and why should he not celebrate 
the occasion in joy and gladness. He called together the 
children of the pa//y and said, ‘Today I have lost forty-five 
rupees and five added to it will make fifty.’ By you I shall 
have that fifty made up.,,,Take this five rupees and have a 
feast for yourselves.” Saying this he handed them the. 
money. 

Immediately after his marriage Sasipada saw that symp- 
toms of misundrstanding were creeping up under his own 
roof. His Sister-in-law (widow of his elder brother), and his 
wife happened to disagree, It.is disagreement among female 
members which has brought. about the ruin of many pros- 
perous families, and Sasipada was alarmed at the first signs. 
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He had to play the role of a péace maker in his own family. 
It is, indeed, an extremely difficult thing to unite two dis- 
affected hearts. Nothing on earth is able to effect that— 
neither money nor entreaty. But Sasipads established 
peate with gradual success. pvt 


One day Sasipada went to see a friend of his (Babu Gil 
Chandra Mullick). _He visited him. at his office, and found 
him in great depression of spirits. .His friend used. to meet. 
him with a glad reception, but. this time he was. sorrow- 
ful. He said to Sasipada:—‘'There is great trouble. in 
my family, please go to my place once.” Hearing this 
Sasipada went his way to his friend’s house, and saw his, 
wife. After a few words the lady began complaining first of 
her husband. Sasipada found that this was not an ordinary 
quarrel, He began, therefore, to plead with her ina most 
gentle manner, and so-great was the power of his persuasion 
that her provocation melted away, and her eyes were full of 
tears. Sasipada, too, shed tears, Thus reconciliation was 
brought about between the unhappy couple, | 


The same friend with his family was going to Fyzabad 
for a change in 1892, and at their request Sasipada became 
their fellow passenger, 


They broke the journey at Benares for a day and, so hot: 
grew the’feeling betwéen husband and wife that the intended 
journey was stopped, none being willing to accompany the 
other. But! the passage had been engaged, and a house 
rented at Fyzabad. What a great fix awaited them midway ! 
But Sasipada again acted a peace maker and with difficulty 
established reconciliation between the angry couple. The 
party then proceeded to their destination. . 


Another story is here related to show how ‘Sasipada ‘has - 
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ever been pear in settling all domestic quarrels, A 
Brahmo gentleman of high education and great esteem 
married second time after the death of his First wife. He 
has children by his former wife. There sprang up great 
quarrel between those children and himself on one side and 
his second wife on the other ; the gentleman was so highly 
vexed that by the advice’ of some of his friends, he’ seriously 
thought of legal separation. When the idea was ripe he’ 
sought theopinion of Sasipada, who strongly protested: 
and explained by several arguments that the stép would be 
wrong inthe ‘extreme ; and the gentleman was dissuaded 
from the-act.' His wife is now a true co-partner to him and 
they are living happily. This fact is taken from the periie 
of the same Brahmo gentleman. 


“There runs another story to the following effect :— 

One Evening a friend with his two little children, came 
to Sasipada at his home. Sasipada and his wife were surpris- 
edand enquired why he was there alone and why the 
children were without their mother. The friend replied “Let 
arrangements be made by you for the rearing of these two 
children,” and ‘was going to give an account’ of the quarrel 
with his wife, when she madly rushed in‘ and caught up 
the crying babies. Having heard of the cause of the misunder- 
standing Sasipada treated them most hospitably. The day’ 
following the gentleman was prepared to leave his wife with 
Sasipada, but Sasipada gave them such. wholesome ‘instruc- 
tions that they were re-united and mutual love came back 
tothem. The way in which this was effected is, indeed, . 
praiseworthy. With tearsin his eyes Sasipada placed the 
hand of the husband on that of the wife and said “To-day I. 
join your hands together. Let your hearts be one from this 
moment and let not quarrel disturb your peace.” The 
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gentleman left the place with his wife and has hin put 
this fact on record in writing. 

Thus has Sasipada brought about friendship among un- 
happy “couples. In some cases he acted. as peace maker 
where the disunion was. caused by ; actual fall of character, 
but they can not be mentioned here for obvious reasons, 


| Hard.by the house of Mr, Banerji, lived a numberof low 
class people, They were ill behaved and used to quarrel 
day and night, and in their quarrel used filthy ,and , obscene 
language. Indeed, Sasipada found it difficult,.to dwell in 
that, neighbourhood, but. by power of love and gentle persua- 
sion, he overcame the difficulty. He used to\appear at the 
scene of.,quarrel.. henever. it took place, and, settle all 
misunderstanding between them. He had.sometimes to 
do this at so late an hour as 1 or 2 o’clock in the. morning. 
Once he saw that his ignorant, neighbours were. having a hot 
dispute over money matters, one saying, “You, owe me so 
many rupees” the other replying, “I owe you nothing,” 
Sasipada brought the. parties to. agreement after a hard 
attempt. . | 

Thus has Sasipada acted, as.a peace-maker among his 
neighbours, among Hindus and Mahomedans.. Once not far. 
from. his house a,ynumber of Mahomedans engaged in quarrel 
were about to fight with lathis... Mr. Banerji arrived on the 
spot and allayed the fury of the enraged. combatants with 
the noble precepts of Mahomet. 


Sasipada lent his service whenever any unpleasant matter 
was about to lead to misunderstanding in the Brahmo Somaj. 
When in the Brahmo Somaj of India slight differences of 
opinion threatened to end in rupture Sasipada felt a strong 
desire to remove all causes of this discontent. The idea he. 
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“entertained at that time was published in “Baranagar 
Samichar” a periodical founded by him, Sasipada was one 
of the leading members of the association started in Calcutta 
under the name of “Brahmo Arbitration Committee.” To 
establish peace and union among the Brahmos with due 
respect to individual freedom and opinion was the object of 
this institution. When Acharya Keshub Chunder Sen with 
his following separated from the Adi Brahmo Somaj Sasipada, 
although he sympathised with the view of Mr. Sen and was 
associated with his party, tried hard to bring about a recon- 
'ciliation between the Brahmo leaders. He stood eminently - 
apart when misunderstanding was at its height between the 
two parties. In 1866 on the occasion of the anniversary of 
the Baranagar Brahmo Somaj Sasipada made the Maharshi 
and Brahmananda occupy the same vedzor pulpit. It is 
a well known fact that the schism between the two leaders 
sprang out of the question of Brahmanical thread, and they 
separated. Sasipada, although he himself discarded the 
thread, made the late Babu Becharam Chatterji, who 
retained the caste-symbol all his life, occupy one side of the 
pulpit, and Brahmananda another side, while the Maharshi 
was placed in the middle. Great credit is due to Sasipada 
who was able to effect such a jarring concord. Sasipada has 
pondered over the welfare of the Brahmo Somaj all his 
life andfrom time to time has brought forward proposals with 
that end in view. Once there arose a hot dispute in connec- 
tion with the laneandthe wall just tothe north of the prayer 
hall of the Sadharan Brahma Somaj. A case was filed in 
the Police Court and several respectable Brahmos were 
summoned as witnesses. It was only by the eloquent and 
earnest intervention of Sasipada that the contending parties » 
were prevailed upon to withdraw the suit, The late Babu 
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Nagendra Nath Chatterji missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo | 
Somaj, was.called upon to appear as a witness. He used to 

_refer occasionally to,the, kindly tact of Sasipada in: connec- 
tion with this matter. 


&, 


It has long been an earnest desire with Sasipada ‘to see | 
good-will prevailing between the different sections of the | 
Brahmo Somaj and it was he who first proposed to: Pandit 
Siva Nath Shastri, Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore’and Babu © 

‘Devi Prosanna Roy Chowdhuri the formation of an associa- 
tion for its realization. | Soon. after this the Brahmo— 
Sammilan Sabha was founded, and it is held during every 
Maghotsav. It'is known but to few that Sasipada was the 
originator of the idea. 


The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj have been 
working in India for the propagation of theism, but owing 
to some difference in matters of dogma they cannot always 

_preserve their friendship and vilify each other in their res- 
pective organs whenever occasions arise. Sasipada felt 
sore at it, and in 1893, when he went to Lahore he endea- 
voured hard to settle all differences between the two com- 
munities. Pandit Durgadas and other leading “members of 
the Arya Somaj endorsed Mr, Banerji’s proposal, and Sasi- 
pada used to address the Pandit in fond respectful terms 
_as.‘‘my esteemed brother,” 


Sometime after’ Sasipada’s discarding the holy thread 
Chandra Nath Chowdhury of Baranagore joined the Brahmo 
Somaj. Sasipada, for his open avowal of Brahmoism, was 
driven from his ancestral home and had to rent a separate 
house for himself. Chandra Nath Babu had not'to share 
his house with any body, he had it allto himself. But 
owing to some reason he lived in constant agony ‘of mind. 
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His wife was opposed to his religious views and hated all 
his actions in this connection. The female members of his 
family instigated the wife to discard all sympathy with 
her husband and being influenced by such evil. counsel, she 
began to keep him at a distance. Chandra Nath used all 
means, but failed to win back his wife. In disappointment 
he at last approached Sasipada and requested him to live 
in his house. A considerable portion of his large house 
was set apart exclusively for Mr Banerji and on the 3rd 
March, 1867 he removed there with his family. Mr. and 
Mrs. Banerji then tried their best to bring Chandra Nath’s 
wife to their, ways of life. Divine service was daily conducted 
but, itis hardly necessary to say,Chandra Nath’s wife never 
attended it. A month passed, but the lady did not yield. 
Mr. and Mrs. Banerji saw Chandra Nath’s wife from time 
to time, and Mr. Banerji’s sweet words and earnest prayers 
at last influenced her mind. At last after the lapse of four 
long months Chandra Nath’s wife was reconciled and stood 
by her husband. . 

_ The widows’ Home was located in a certain part of 
Sasipada’s dwelling house. To conduct such a Home of 
‘Bengali widows for a Juga (12 years) is not an easy task, and 
it bespeaks of uncommon patience on Sasipada’s part. We can 
easily imagine how difficult it is to guide and protect 30 or 
35 young illiterate widows belonging to different parts of the 
country, and to make them amenable to discipline. The 
inmates have been living together in peace and friendship. 

Home is heaven when there is peace init. Heaven 
means happiness and peace is happiness. But who is able 
to bring in peace? when a society or a family is torn as— 
under with feud, and when quarrel and dissension effect the 
ruin of ajdynasty a great man comes and restores order. 
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But those who extinguish the small sparks’ of “hatred which 
might one day kindle into a ‘conflagration are also’ the 
friends of mankind. Blessed are they who are thus able:to 
establish peace, “If every man follows the example of ‘Sasi- 
pada Banerji the world will, indeed, be & happy place, 9) 
PANCHANAN SIRORATNA, 


- . 


~asipada as an example to the young, — 


There are many facts and” anecdotes in the life of Mr. 
Banerji all of which are full of interest and instruction, 
It is however needless to point out that within the com: | 
pass of a book, far less that of a pamphlet like 'the present | 
one, only a few of them can find place, While compiling this _ 
book I have often thought of adding a chapter under the | 
above title intending to hold before our youngmen in what | 
ways they can follow the footprints of Mr, Banerji and | 
profit thereby. It is admitted on all hands that most of 
our students begin life without an ideal, and finishing | 
study run after this or that scheme of work, and moving ~ 
restlessly after various objects in different places like a roll-— 
ing stock mostly’ pass a disappointed life. The cause of 
this widespread failure is,as [have said, want of an ideal and 
amodel, Mr, Banerji’s has been a life full of work, usefel 
work to humanity. He received humble education, he 
began his life in poverty, distress and obscurity, He rose 
in life, established himself in society and made himself 
useful to his country in various ways. How he did all this, 
how he succeeded in life, how he spent these four score 
of years should be an object of serious study to all our 
youngmen, [have no doubt the portrait of an essentially 
practical life like that’ of Mr, Banerji will leave very 
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healthy effect upon our inquisitive students, and remove 
to a great extent their erratic ways of life. I therefore 
would gladly write a chapter on the various needs of our 
youngmen, and how they can be removed and in what 
respects they can, be helped by a close and attentive study 
of Mr, Banerji’s life. But J have been. saved the trouble 
of writing a new chapter, for I find a pamphlet in Bengali 
on the subject was written by Pandit Panchanan Shiroratna 
and was published in the Bengali monthly named “Yubak” 
13,years ago. The pamphlet has been reprinted. J givea 
free translation of the essay and lope it will be interesting 
and useful to my readers. 

_. The needs of the educated youngmen 

of the present time. 


There are a Jarge number of youngmen in our country 
who have finished their studies, but can’t provide them- 
selves with suitable occupation and complain :—"We have 
neither money nor patron, how can we rise in the world ? 
Here we are suing for an appointment of Rs. 30 0r 204 
month, whereas Jadu Babu and Madhu Babu with moderate 
education are posted in high offices drawing lucrative salary. 
They have patrons and supporters and we have none. So 
it is wealth and patronage that count and not education.” 
Such complaints of graduates of the University have depre- 
‘ciated the value of the University education in the eye of 
‘many, That education is fit to be called high education 
which can nvake aman stand on his own legs, and advance 
in life without looking back for support and help. 

Only religion and morality can teach men to be strong, 
to stand on their own Jegs and to rise in life without other 
snen’s help and support. 
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In ancient times men of our country were contented 
with religious and moral education. Those were days of 
plenty, articles of food and clothing and other necessaries 
were cheap, so men lived easy lives without ever being in 
need of any great practical training. But those days are 
gone by. In present times our needs are too many, we 
can’t be contented with moderate means, and all the neces- 
saries of life, to say nothing of the luxuries, are dear. On 
these accounts every one of usis prompted by a strong 
desire of earning money. Consequently we select that 
line of education which will enable us to join a profession } 
we have no care for religious education ; all that we want 
is secular education, which latter has therefore come to be 
considered as high education. The absence of religious, 
education of course does not deteriorate brain-power, 
but dries up the heart and makes it impotent. But the 
real welfare of the country depends as much upon the 
development of the heart as upon that of the intellect. 
When these! two sources of work and power get enlight- 
ment pari-passu it is only then that we can expect the 
growth of real patriotisin and self help in the country which 
alone can expel all the wants and distresses of the country. 
Arrangement for education that aims at the development 
of both’ the head and the heart of our youngmen is the 
greatest need of the country—for only such education can 
remove all the wants and complaints of the country and’ 
provide the student with what really can be called high 
education, and what alone can satisfy their mind and make 
them independent and happy. | 


He who has strength of heart and mind never looks 


upon another for help and support—he wins the battle of 
life by dint of his own power. To-day I shall give a short 
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description of how. one of our countrymen by self-help.and 
faith has won the battle of life—and has set an example 
from which much can be learnt. I mean Sevabrata Mr. 
Sasipada Banerji of Baranagar in the northern suburbs of 
Calcutta. He was born in'1840, and lost his father when 


he was a child of five years.. He read up to the Entrance,, 


class—and could not further prosecute his studies on 
account of adverse circumstances. But by his own faith and 


whole hearted efforts he has been able to do much.good , 
work to his country. He often says ‘‘work is his teacher,” , 


His first work is female education, which began with the 
education of his girl wife in 1861 and soon extended its 
sphere. He was married in his twentieth year ; immediately 
after his marriage he keenly, felt, the need of education of 
our girls and grown up, women. At that time Mr. Banerji 


was in very straitened circumstances—with a numerous , 


family and none to help him—and with no paternal pro- 
perty, he faced all the difficulties of life,’ stood firmly in the 
name of God. Faith in God was the only property with 
which he entered the field of work—and in sooth this faith 
in God is worth more than a million of rupees—it inspires 
aman with greater courage and better strength. At that 
time Mr. Banerji was a school master drawing a poor salary 
which was his only income, wherewith to maintain his 
family. 


It was just at this time that he began to teach his gies 
wife the first books of Bengali language, Since then it is 
well over half a century ; men of present days can’t even 
think ‘of the social conditions present in those days. 
Although the educated communities in Calcutta were 
beginning ito make some efforts for the education of Indian 
females—there was absolutely no talk of female education 
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in the villages at that time. At Baranagar it) was) Mr.’ 
Banerji who introduced female education, and the first girl 

scholar was his wife,—mother of Albion Rajkumar Banerji | 
Esqr.C. 1. E., I.C.S. At that young age under rather 
gloomy circumstances Mr. Banerji made his stand on faith, 


took courage, and in God’s name handed the first book to | 


his wife ;—as might have been expected, at: once a fire 
burst out in his family circle—all his. kinsmen became 
opposed to him—those who were already against him began 
to ridicule and laugh at him —and those who were on_ his 
side stood against him. But Mr. Banerji did not stop,— 
rather with greater enthusiasm he commenced the educa- 
tion of some of the other female members of his family. At 
once a great commotion arose in all quarters. 


On all sides Mr. Banerji was vilified and put to shame 
for this act; soon after Mr. Banerji established a girl!’s school.” 
There was none to advise or support him inthis work for the 
spread of female education at Baranagar. On the other. 
hand there were unending difficulties and obstructions. He 
however went on gradually improving the condition of the 
schoo]. After sometime a number of sympathetic helpers 
gathered round him. Atthat time a very rich Armenian Jute 
merchant lived in a palatial house adjoining to the Kalibari 
of Ranee Rashmani. This was Mr. Weskin. Once Mr. 
Banerji stopped Mr. Weskin’s carriage and pair and sued him 
for help to his girl’s school. Mr. Weskin granted a monthly 
subscription of Rs.5 to Mr. Banerji’s school. Later Dr. 
Waldie who had settled at Baranagar became a supporter of 
Mr. Banerji’s good works. Although Dr. Waldie had been 
residing at ‘Baranagar for along time, no one hat up to 
that time been abletointerest him in the public works of the 
locality. Mr. Banerji by his courage and selp-help found him 
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out. Similarly the late Mr. Justice Phear of the. Calcutta 
High Court promised to help Mr. Banerji i in his works, One 
day unexpectedly Justice Phear wrote to Mr. Banerji 
‘I have been watching your work for some time, now I 
consider it my duty to-help you,” Mr. Beaufort, the then 
‘District-Judge of 24-Perganas. also became a supporter of 
Mr. Banerji’s work. It. is Mr. Banerji’s selp-help, courage 
in good works, and firm faith in God that gathered to- 
gether all these sympathetic friends and supporters. Soon 
after he got avery sincere friend namely, the late Miss 
Mary Carpenter of revered memories. Miss Carpenter came 
out to India, saw many institutions and made friends with 
many earnest workers. But what drew her so closely to 
Mr. Banerji, that she should help and befriend him in all 
his works with the love and sympathy of a mother, it is 
difficult to explain. There must have been some innate 
attractive power in him. In sooth those who have firm 
faith in God and have resolution combined with natural 
sweetness are never in want of helpers. God helps him who 
helps himself. Miss Carpenter visited many Indian families, 
but she saw some thing very striking and unusual in Mr. 
Banerji’s family which led her to mention in her “Six 
months in India” that what she saw in Mr. Banerji’s ast 
she could not find anywhere else in India. 


Mr. Banerji has never been.a dependent upon others. 
He might have received Miss Carpenter in a better house 
at Baranagar. But he did not like to seek, others’ help in 
this matter. Accordingly in 1866 he invited that great 
benefactress of India to his small one-storied hired lodging. 
Before that he was driven from his paternal dwelling 
house. This spirit of independence and selp-help pervades 
every one of his works, For service he has never applied 
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anywhere ; strange are the ways in which he obtained 
appointments. He was appointed head’ clerk of the 24- 
Pergatias Collectorate—not after he had made an applica- 
tion with certificate and introduction from persons of 
position, but the then Collector Mr. Smith gave him the 
appointment unasked. He has never been a candidate for 
high offices, it was the Government that requested him to 
become a Commissioner of the Municipality. 


When local self Government was introduced in Bengal, 
Mr, Banerji did not stand for election as a Commissioner, 
but men in large number sent his name for being elected a 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Banerji’s greatest support in life has been his faith 
and prayerfulness. And the burden of his prayer has been 
“Give me strong common sense” (xqfa). It is needless 
to say he has from his youth given eyidence of this strong 
common sense. Mr. Banerji often says ‘Faith brings in 
friends, and friends bring in money”, also ‘No good work 
perishes for want of money.” The hall of the Sasipada 
institute at Baranagar is a permanent monument of his 
spirit of selp-help. There was no hall for public meeting 
at Baranagar ;—Mr. Banerji made a proposal for the erec- 
tion of such a hall at a meeting of the social improvement 
society which was founded by him; but the association did 
not venture to take up the work. But Mr. Banerji was 
not easily to be stopped from a plan of good work. In course 
of 5 or 6 years he interested a good number of his English 
friends in the scheme, and with their contributions supple- 
mented by his own savings he erected the Institute hall. 

When he established the Hindu widows’ home at 
Baranagar, Mr. Banerji did not consult any one; neither did 
he get any help from his English friends; but later he 
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secured heJp from all of them. He was known to many 
rich men, Rajas' and’ Maharajas—but ‘he has never) gone to 
any one’s house, he did not go even to the late Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar for his widows’ home. | 


His peculiar and independent ways are seen in all his 
works, great or small. In 1872 he became desirous of going to 
a levee in the Government House ; it is a standing rule that 
some Darbari must introduce a new man to the Governor 
General in a levee. Mr. Banerji did not go to any one for 
this favour; but found out.anew way. In 1867 a poet 
friend of Mr. Banerji published a Bengali Translation 
of Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope and_ presented a 
copy to Mr. Banerji who said to him “Durgadas, I shall 
establish a public Library at Baranagar with your book.” 
What he said he translated into action ; with what energy 
enthusiasm and strength of mind he worked for the 
library is known to his friends. Now it has grown into 
one ‘of the biggest Libraries in our country. It’ stands 
as a monument of Mr. Banerji’s work for the wel- 
fare of our country men. He made an extensive tour in 
the Deccan in 1895, he had no introduction letter with 
him nor was he known to any person in authority there. 
He did not deliver lengthy lectures but the result of the 
tour was surprising; even the then Governor of Madras, Lord 
Wenlock received him with sympathy and gave him a 
general permission to see all educational and other public 
institutions of the’ Presidency.’ On thé eve of ‘his depra- 
ture from Madras’ Lord Wenlock wrote hima fine letter 
expressing his hearty sympathy with Mr. Banerji’s works, 
When Mr. Banerji went to Travancore the Maharaja 
received him in the’ right | royal fashion. How was all this 
possible for poor, supportless Mr. Banerji? Those who 
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have'the capacity to go tothe root of a complex ).thing, 
will say that all this is the fruit of his earnest prayer and 
sincere faith in God. 

At the time of his mother’s death Mr. Banerji’s eldest 
brother. was living. Mr. Banerji advised his brother to 
celebrate the svadh moderately but his brother ‘was fora 
grand ceremony, and Mr. Banerji had to yield. A large 
sum of money was spent for the svadh, which involved the 
family into a debt of Rs. 700. Soon after the sradh Mr. 
Banerji’s eldest brother died, leaving the whole burden of 
the family and debts upon the shoulder of Mr. Banerji who 
was: then a school master, drawing Rs. 16 a month. For 
several years Mr. Banerji and family lived upon very. poor 
diet and clothing, and thus with his small savings Mr. Banerji 
gradually paid off the debt. Some years later Mr. Banerji’s 
grand mother died, JRelatives and kinsmen unanimously 
advised him to celebrate the svadh with great_pomp and 
liberality, the young Sasipada did. not pay heed to their 
advice, but celebrated the syadh most humbly, according to 
his means. The farsight and. selp-help displayed by the 
young Mr, Banerji.on this occasion is an object lesson even 
to many experienced old men. The above spirit of thrift 
has guided Mr. Banerji throughout his life. In improved 
conditions of life he has celebrated all the domestic cere- 
monies with a thrift and order, worth imitation by many. 


In a public meeting in Calcutta Mr. Banerji. once said 
‘Money is scattered on the roads of Calcutta. It can be had 
for the picking. If you rise at 7 and go out ‘you can’t find 
any thing. Those who seek money, and advancement get 
up at 3and take every thing.” Mr. Banerji was in the 
beginning of his life poor and without supporters, whatever 
he earned, in property and friends, ,he got by dint of his 
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own industry, perseverance, and spirit of independence. We 


should’ bear in» mind that a.person who has succeeded in 


any particular department of life must have had some. very 
important» qualities which we-call luck and so go about 
complaining “Oh, we have neither friend nor money how 
can we succeed ?” 


Patience is essentially necessary for success in life, and 
Mr. Banerji has it in a remarkable degree. Mr. Wilson, 
late editor of the Indian Daily News wrote of him “He 
knows how to suffer and to win.” Many men went against 
him and proved hostile to his work. It is not merely. that 
he. patiently put up with their ill treatments and, forgave 
them, but also he rendered’ many, of them very valuable 
service at times of need. 


A certain missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo: Samaj 
thus wrote in a booklet. ‘All these facts induce us to call 


_- Mr. Banerji as forgiveness incarnate,” Our young men are 


called upon to acquire this quality of patience and for- 
bearance. 

‘No one has ever heard from Mr. Banerji complaints of 
the nature “It can’t be done, I am undone, I can’t do it’etc.” 


‘These are words of idle worthless fellows, not of. spirited 


strong men. Their method is “fo do or die, death is a 
thousand times preferable to defeat in the battle of life.” 


If our young men can place full trust in God, beget the 


spirit of independence and selp-help, be sweet at heart as 
well as in the exterior, and stand upon their respective 
individual strength, they will see, their small strength by 
the grace of God will take them to great prominence and 
success in life. 


Panchanan Siroratna, , _ 


t 
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‘Letter of congratulation received from the Rev.:Dr. J. 
E. Carpenter,’ M.A., ‘D.D., President, British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, ‘London, late principal Manchester 
College, Oxford, on the title of Brahmarsi being conferred 
on the founder of the: Devalaya. Dr. Carpenter has: inti- 
mately known Mr, Banerji for upwards of fifty years. 


. Monaton, Devon, 
May 9, 1917. 
To ‘ 
Brahmarshi Sasipada Banerji.’ 
My dear friend, 
You will wonder that I have not written soonerto assure 
“you of the sympathy with which I learned of the honour 


conferred-on you on the occasion of your last birth-day, © 


I rejoice truly in every mark of affection and reverence 
‘bestowed on you by those for whom you have. laboured 
so long and with such patience, self-devotion and modesty. 
May this act of your distinguished countrymen bring you 
peace and joy in the years that remain, The toils of life 
_are over, you are garnering its fruits, happy are you that 
they are,fruits of respect, good-will and love, from those who 
have known your work and responded to your ideas. We 
cannot, measure the influence that we exert or tell how 
far what we have said or done has_ helped others to a 
better life or a purer conscience and devouter spirit. So 
the public expressions of, value for all that you have 
wrought in your long life will assure you that the prin- 
ciples which you have exemplified and the spirit in which 
you haye given. yourself for the welfare of your people, 
are deeply prized by those who have known you more 
intimately, and have watched the steadfastness with which 


you have overcome obstacles and conquered difficulties in. 
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‘the humble trust in the love and guidance of God. I write 

» with some difficulty as I was beset just. after, the arrival of 
_ your letter with an illness which deprived me for, some 
weeks of the use of my eyes. One,eye is now better, and 
I hope soon to be well enough to put your. work before 
our Association and. ascertain if they will. be willing to 
make a grant in, aid of the new home for the Devalaya. 3s 
- Our resources are much crippled. by the awful war, but we 
go forward with new hope for the future establishment of 
law and liberty and peace since the entry. of the United 
States on behalf of the cause of the allies, 


With best wishes, 
Sincerely and affectionately yours, 
J. Estlin Carpenter. 


atin Qa 


Wistaria House 
Wisbech. 
12-9-1917. 
Dear Mr. Sasipada Banerji. 

It is a pleasure to me to receive your very kind letter 
after so long a silence during which my thoughts have 
often returned to you, and I thank you for the pamphlets 
you have sent, which I have read with much interest, and 
also with sympathy in learning how many times you have 
been bereaved of those so dear to you, many of such sweet 
characters. The last words of your son, “O! merciful 
Lord, the friend of the poor sinner, Thy will be done” 
are so akin to the Christian hope that they form a bond of 
union in the spiritual world. 

The mark of high appreciations of your life work shown 
you by your fellow countrymen must be a source, of joy 
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to' you in your advanced age, although’ mingled: with .a 
degree of pain to your un-self-filled soul, It seems to me 
‘there is an affinity between you and the Apostle Paul 
when he said referring to his past life “I laboured more 


abundantly than they all, yet not I, but the grace of God 


‘which was with me; having already said ‘By the grace of God, 
‘Tam what Iam, and this’grace which was bestowed upon 


“me was not in vain’, Your latest work, the Devalaya Asso-> 


‘ciation with its uniting influence will, I trust, become an 
“increasing blessing in years to come. Those are sweet 
words which Christ addressed to the disciples. I have 


chosen you and ordained you that you should go and bring’ 


forth fruit and that your fruzt should remain. Surely Our 
Heaventy Father addressed such to you. The influence of 
a devoted life goes on far beyond the narrow span of mor- 
tal life for there is in it power not our own. As to age I 
have the advantage: of several years over, you, as next 
month it will be 84 years since I received this earthly life 
and I can say with the Psalmist, surely goodness and mercy 
have followed and shall follow me ‘all the days of my life; 
sand I will dwell in the house .of the Lord forever, most 
‘glorious though when failing strength warns us that soon 
time shall be no longer for.us but shall change into Eter- 
nity. 


way, the truth and the life. 


With true respect and regard, believe me 
Yours very sincrely, 
P. H. Peekover. 


iV. B&. Miss. P. H. Peekover is a devout Christian Lady 
“Of 84. 


You will not mind my saying that to me, Christ is the | 
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Sasipada, a friend of the poor and distressed. 


PREFACE. 


All real work must proceed from love. Even the humb- 
lest service done to humanity produces very good effect 
-if it is done with love. Sympathy, compassion, and 
charity are really manifestations of love. This divine gift 
is not the monopoly of any particular individual, or com- 
munity ; every human being possesses it to a certain extent. 
But it falls to the lot of very few to have their thought and 
- meditation, earnestness and prayerfulness all awakened by a 
sincere love for humanity. It is they who actively apply them- 
selves to removing the wants and distresses of their fellowmen, 
others are mere passers by who see and feel for the moment 
and, it may be, pay a passing tribute of a sigh or perchance 
a tear, but the next moment they pass to other scenes and 
other spheres. 

Sevabrata Sasipada Banerji is a man of the former type 
—in whom love has been very active. He has never 
been a passive sight-seer in this theatre of life. From 
his early life love has infused him with an ardent 
desire to help others and with an active sympathy 
for their distresses and difficulties. Wherever he has laid 
his hand he has done it with love and charity, tenderness 
and sympathy. Tears often dropped down his cheeks while 
he worked for the needy. In all his works, unsupported 
as he was, he looked above for his support, and obtained 
help and encouragement through prayer. Indeed he early 
begot a habit of prayer which continues to the last. 
Love and prayerfulness have made his life sweet, and have 
sweetened all his work. This sweetness pervades all his 
work and won the heart of all with whom he came into 
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contact. Indeed the success that has been attained by him 
among men who are not usually amenable to instruction 
and advice is due to this particular feature of his character. 
‘Many instances of this sweet and sympathetic treatment to 


dependents and to perverse subordinates are within the | 


knowledge of the present writer. Indeed he has never. 
been known to lose his temper even at this old age. With 
an unperturbed mind, and relying solely on divine support 
“he fed the hungry, gave shelter to the homeless, knowledge 
to the ignorant and medicine to the sick. Always a friend 
to the Needy.’ At the root of all his philanthropic works 
was love that gave him energy and earnestness, sweetness 
and kind consideration. I thought of contributing a chapter 
on his loving activities to help the poor and distressed 
—but I find a paper in Bengali on the subject was read by 
Pandit Purna Chandra Misra Vidyavinode—at a meeting of 
of the Devalaya held on the 7th July, 1915. 

I give a free translation of the paper; in it some 
anecdotes have been narrated of Mr. Banerji’s work for the 
relief of the poor and distressed. 


Satindranath Roy Chaudhury. 
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Sasipada, a friend of the poor and distressed. 


(Freely iranslated from a paper in Bengali read at the 
monthly meeting of the Devalaya Association 
on the 7th July, 1915, by Babu Purna 
Chandra Misra, Vidyavinode). 

It is the needy that come a-begging to the palace gate 
of the rich, and turn portions of their riches into charity. 
With all their riches and with the very best of intentions 
the wealthy people cannot transform themselves into 
generous ones unless the poor seek their help. It therefore 
rests partly with the poor to raise the wealthy to the status 
of generous men of large-hearted charities. The pitiful pray- 
ers of the poor touch the responsive strings of the richman’s 
heart, and cause to flow in it a transparent current of love 
and sympathy, charity and compassion. Indeed the poor 
men help to a large extent the growth of true manliness 
in others. The man that has been agonizing under a heavy 
load of sins and transgressions, and in remorse is runniug 
in. quest of peace is a fit person for being solaced and 
forgiven. The innocent are not in need of mercy or pardon. 
Only the ignorant want knowledge, and not the learned. 
Saints are not born to uplift the holy, for they rise by 
their own strength—it is when the earth can no: more bear 
the tyrannies of the sinful that God incarnates Himself to : 
once more re-establish righteousness and innocence in the 
world. This is the secret mystery of the Universe. The 
noble Lycurgus understood this mystery, and so is it that 
the youth. who insulted and struck him in the street 
received friendly treatment at his hand, as also a generous 
education. When the youth had mended his ways Lycurgus 
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returned the boy tothe public with the following words 
“you presented mea young man of excitable temper and 
wanting in sense to discriminate right from wrong ; I, in his 
place, return you this gentle, virtuous and learned man en- 
citled to your leadership.” 

Where men like Lycurgus flourish, society advances 
rapidly. Generally we find malice is repaid with malice, 
anger with anger, enmity with enmity, hate with hate, 
and. asaresult the original vice increases manyfold and 
sacks the human society. He isa real peace-maker who 
eam return service for envy, love for anger, friendship 
for hostility, and reverence for contempt, he in fact 
is an instrument with which the Lord of the Universe, 
rules it. The wotld now awaits such men, and although 
men do not usually get what they want, it is not a fact that 
they never meet with their wished for things, 


A good man extends his beneficial hand far and wide, even 


as the sweet odour of a flower spreads itself. Although the | 


flower hides itself in bushes and bowers—its perfume unfolds 
itself ;in the same way although a good man likes to work in 
silence, and without ostentatious display, his work discovers 
him to others. Mr. Sasipada Banerji, the founder of the 
Devalaya is such a man. To help the growth of society is his 
highest ambition, and accordingly he has tried to remove 
its pressing wants from whatever direction they may come. 
His has been a life of prolonged Sadhana, that has made his 
heart so loving and tender that whenever information of 
the distress of a poor man reaches his ears his compas- 
sionate heart runs towards him. Mr. Banerji has ever 
been awake to the distress and urgent needs of his poor 
brothers, and by his earnest and whole-hearted devotion 
to their cause, has ever relieved their distress. He has 
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helped thousands of thedistressed and needy in his own 
peculiar way. I shall cite here some of those incidents 
only. 

It was the month of September in the year 1887 when 


a native Christian named Baidyanath, originally a Bengai’ 


Kayastha, came to Mr. Banerji and said “I have heard of 
your generosity and sympathy for the distressed. I seek 
your sympathy and help. Iam a Christian, but I have no 
faith in Christianity, 1 am therefore not a true follower of 
the Christian faith. Failing to find peace in Christianity 
I have been undergoing very severe prickings at heart. 
I approached the Christian Missionaries with many 
doubts about religion, and with the hope of being able to 
understand the true significance of religion—but no one has 
been able to dispel the doubt of my mind. None could 
prove the identity of Christ with God. The Missionary 
under whom my wife and I were serving expelled us saying 
that we were heretics and renegades. We arenow without 
help and support, we can save ourselves only if you take pity 
on us.”’ Sevabrata Sasipada paused for a while, and then said 
‘Have you really no faith in Christianity? Can the God- 
head of Christ be demonstrated by proof? One has to 
believe in His existence, and when the charm of faith will 
sweeten the heart it is only then that a man can realize the 
true significance of the life of a prophet. If it were possible 
to bring Him under the ordinary rules and procedure of 
a debate or argument He would become a toy in the hands 
of' human beings. That itself would discard His identity 
with God. He is in fact outside the pale of demonstration 
and proof. I advise you to go to the famous orator 
Babu Kalicharan Banerji, himself a devout Christian, and 
tell him about your doubts. Iam confident he will be able 


¢ 
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to dispel them, and to remove your present distress.” The 
stranger followed his advice but with no better result. Ten or 
fifteen days after he again came back to Mr. Banerji, and in 
a pitiful tone said to him : —The blot that has settled on my 
heart is indelible and not to be removed by any means. I am 
under continual torture of mind, and I fear I can’t live long 
in this state. J arranged for services at two other places, 
but the said missionary has written to the authorities 
requesting them not to appoint me. This is my present con- 
dition’. Mr. Banerji’s heart became full of compassion, 
and he instantly became eager to remove his distress. He said 
with a feeling heart ‘You were living under the protection of 
the missionaries, there you have no room to rest your head 
now ; I don’t see any other convenient place where you may 
put up now, the door of your earning has been shut for the 
present. Live in my house—and consider it to be your 
own house,—and feel no hesitation.” The stranger was so 
much overcome with a sense of relief and unexpected joy 
that he could hardly speak. That day he took leave of Mr. 
Banerji in silence and on the 22nd September, 1897, he 
returned with his wife to the place of Mr. Banerji who set 
apart a room for them and began to bear all their expenses 
and tried in various ways to banish from their minds the 
memory of. their past sufferings. At. the same time was 
generated imperceptably in his mind such a spiritual 
disposition that he gained a new life, and he could not even 
recognize himself as the erstwhile forsaker of his faith. 


Long before this incident one Rajani Kanta Ghosh, 
a young Kayastha of Eastern Bengal:came to Mr. Banerji for 
help and shelter. He gave him shelter in his own home. 
Mr. Banerji arranged for his expenses and sent him to the 
local school. The young man gradually interested himself 
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intimately with Mr. Banerji’s works and begot a love for 
the same. In course of time he obtained a facility in fluent: 
ly speaking Bengali and became known to many respectable 
men ef Baranagar. One day he found the parlour of a 
gentlemen vacant, and under great temptation stole a clock 
from that room. The owner of the house informed the police 
who arrested Rajani and put him to jail. Mr. Banerji was 
very sorry, but instead of being angry, he wrote a very 
pacific and conciliatory letter to the youth while in prison 
addressing him asa friend... ~* 


f 


The youngman was encouraged by the letter of Mr. 
Banerji and after his release from prison he got a second 
letter from Mr. Banerjifull of consolations and good counsel. 
The youth at once came to Mr. Banerji who did not at all 
refer to his guilt, but again gave him shelter. Rajani | 
was so much struck by this kind and generous treat- 
ment that the whole course of his life was changed and in 
later days of his life he under_the title of Sreedhar Ghosh 
came to be an assitant leader of the religious sect 
established by the late Pandit Bejoy Krishna Goswami. 
Mr. Banerji’s love turned him into a religious leader. This 
was of course a wonderful change. 

In ordinary course it would not be prudent to encourage 
‘or give: shelter to a convict; it would rather help to 
encourage the perpetration of such crime. It was his 
keen insight that helped-Mr. Banerji in seeing good in 
evil and rendering extra-ordinarily effective service to the 
poor in spirit. 
~ In his youth Mr. Banerji had to pass his days through 
storm and stress, oppositions and persecutions. At that time 
some of his kinsmen, conservative in ideas and spiteful by 
nature were abusing him openly in public meetings and 
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were trying in many ways to frustrate his aims. But his 
firmness remained unshaken and the slightest desire for- 
revenge against them did not occupy even a pas of his — 
generous heart. Later when one of these kinsmen: was 
‘accused of rioting and unlawful assembly it was Mr. Banerji 
who took great troubles to have him released on bail, and 
finally obtained his acquittal. He liberally helped him in 
his difficulty. His heart was so full of sympathy and love 
that no amount of opposition or malicious persecutions could 
leave any permanent mark on it, 


A Brahmin of Baranagar who was a teacher in the local 
school, used now and then to come to Mr. Banerji for 
quiet talk and good counsel. Mr. Banerji’s sweet nature, ami- 
able behaviour and nobility of character captivated the young 

,man who soon became attached to My. Banerji and his work. 
In course of time the peaceful tenor of this teacher’s life was 
broken. His own home became a place of regrettable inci- - 
dents and he had to anxiously\think of defending the honor 
of his wife. The circumstances drove him almost to madness 
He could not settle what to do or where to run from this 
imminent danger. After much anxious thought he came 
to Mr. Banerji with his wife, an infant daughter, and a 
young widowed aunt—and related the whole story of his 
miseries with tearful eyes. Mr. Banerji carefully listened to 
what he said and was greatly moved by his grievances and 
gave shelter at his place to the young man and his family. 
in order. to dispel their mental depression and sorrowful 
recollections he discussed with them various religious 
topics that heartened even the disappointed, and he 

also arranged for other pleasant functions to please 
them, The sorrow-striken hearts gradually improved, 
and at last gave up the former gloom’ and despondency. 
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Mr. Banerji procured for the young man a Sub-Inspector- 

ship of schools which raised him above his needs. He 

passed the remaining days of his life in happiness and in 
peace of mind. 


When cholera broke out at Baranagar in an epidemic form, 
when men in tens and hundreds began to die of it, whenmen 
used to run away from persons attacked with this terrible 
scourge, and when even relatives and friends would not come 
near the bed of such patients, Mr. Banerji went to them, 
administered medicine and diet, attended at their sickbeds 
and did all other acts that might alleviate the sufferings of 
the helpless victims of this fell disease. 

At the time of the great famine of Orissa,—bands of 
famished Ooriyas poured in Calcutta and -its suburbs ; the 
rush reached Baranagar also. The distress was so intense 
that mother would snatch away the food given to her son, 
and husband that of his wife. Mr. Banerji’s kind heart 
melted with sorrow,—and he tried to do what he could for 
these unfortunate human beings. Occasion was when 
he parted with the meal that was ready for him and his wife, 
gave it to poor starvelings, and himself with Mrs. Banerji had 
to pass the day without meal. 

In villages there are many poor men who are unable for 
want of means to keep their huts in necessary repairs, which 
therefore can’t withstand fierce storms and often give way. 
The worsé thing about the matter is when the hut falls down 
the occupants are put to greater distress and being unable to 
re-erect it have very often to hide their heads under the 
fallen huts. Whenever Mr. Banerji had come by such 
occasions of distress and necessities he at his own expense 

had the poor men’s huts rebuilt. The number of poor and 
helpless men and women that obtained relief in this 'way at 


\ 
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the hand of Mr. Banerji is considerable. Mr. Banerji tried 
his utmost to help every man that came to him for help 
under distressed conditions, whatever might be the nature 
of the distress. He fully understood the extent of every 
want and every distress that oppressed them—and sympa- 
thized with them with his whole heart. That made his help 
really valuable. 

The same whole-hearted sympathy and loving care pre- 
dominated in all his acts for the relief of patients. His very 
touch and gentle motion of his palm over the whole body 
of a patient who was suffering intolerable pains had better 
soothing effect than powerful medicines prescribed by effici- 
ent physicians. The effect did not come from his palm, 
it was his heart that gave the healing power to his touch, 
for he devoted himself whole-heartedly to the relief of the 
patient. 


“Try to have peace; donot be overcome by grief or 
distress” this has been Mr. Banerji’s advice to all. He was 


ever ready to pacify and encourage disappointed and down- © 


hearted people. Many boys would come to him for good 
counsel and would return with a purer heart, better courage 
and nobler aspirations. The working men of Baranagar 
wrote in their address to Mr. Banerji ‘‘what we practised 
with pride at one time, now appear to us to be hateful and 
detestable”. One day acertain young man came to Mr. 
Banerji and fell at his feet and said “I ought not to live in 
this world any longer. The sooner this sinful life ends the 
better. Ishan’t live any longer, I must commit suicide. 
You have rendered good service to many. I leave my 
helpless wife and son to your.care. I leave this world with 


this consolation that you will look after them.’ Mr. Banerji : 


was struck with wonder by the sincere and outspoken words 
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of the youth, and felt that the mind of the youngman was 
purified by repentance. He opened a talk with him with 
sweetness and sympathy and at first followed the course of 
his mind. Slowly and imperceptibly he began to pour his 
own thoughts and ideas which to some extent changed the 
course of his mind. He impressed on him the superiority 
of Sadhana (regular training of the mind), and evil effect of 
rashness. The youngman paused, took time and began to 
revise his programme. He for some time began regularly to 
come to Mr. Banerji and exchange ideas with him. In a 
short time he felt that he was wrong in his former resolu- 
tion, and he said to Mr. Banerji “I now feel I was commit- 
ting a great mistake. I shall try my best to improve my 
future life. I now fully understand the duty of a human 
being. Before this I was goifitg to launch the boat of my life 
ona sea of sorrows. Now that I have recognized my 
mistake I have got peace.” Mr, Banerji felt -sincere joy 
at the reclamation of this youth. The youngman is now 
in the Government service and happily passing his days with 
his family. . 
One day Mr. Banerji was talking with a teacher, when a 
man entered through the outer gate of his house and enquired 
if Sasipada Babu was there. Mr. Banerji sawthe man from a 
distance and said to the gentleman with whom he was talking 
‘Do you know that man, Pandit Mahasaya? He seeks me 
but I don’t know him, can youtell me why he comes?” 
Pandit Mahasaya said with asmile “I ought to have come 
to you after mastering a science that can enable a man to 
read the mind of other men.” Mr. Banerji said “I however 
think that the man comes to me for an appointment.” The 
stranger entered the room and enquired as to who 
Sasipada Babu was. The Pandit Mahasaya pointed out Mr. 
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Banerji. The stranger then saluted him and _ said “I have 
come to you, sir, on hearing your name. I have been seek- 


ing for an appointment and have just come to know ofa — 


suitable vacancy, but I have none to support or recommend 
me. If you give me a letter of introduction I hope | shall get 
the post”. Mr. Banerji having learnt from him the name of 
the European gentleman in whose office the post was vacant 


said “I don’t know that Sahib, how can my letter be of any » 


use to you.” But the man would not leave him without a 
letter. Mr. Banerji after thinking a while wrote to the 
gentleman a letter to the following effect :— 

“Sir, I'am not known to you, neither do I know the 
bearer of this letter. I understand a post has fallen vacant 
in youn office. The bearer of this letter isa cafdidate for 
the same. Being really moved by the distress of this 
gentleman J request you to help him with the appointment. 
I shall be very glad if you couldyappoint him to the post.” 


Some days after that the man returned to Mr. Banerji 
with joyful face and said ‘Sir, I have got the post by your 
kindness.” This is only one of the instances in which Mr. 
Banerji has helped men to secure service. 

To help in the cremation of poor persons after their 
death was one of the favourate works of Mr. Banerji. He has 
defrayed the expenses of cremation of many indigent per- 
sons. Once a Vaisnava who lived in his neighbourhood 
died. He had no friend or relative to take charge of his dead 
body. Mr. Banerji got the intimation that his dead body 
was lying in his room for some time and no one was coming 
forward to cremateit. He called together the local Vaisnavas, 
they first refused. to burn his body; but when. Mr. 
Banerji offered them money they took the body to the cre- 
mation ground and cremated it. Poor poople of the locality 
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used to say of him‘If wedie in the life-time of the Babu (Mr. 
Banerji) we wo’nt have the misfortune of being touched by 
the Dome.” In this manner he has been helping his poor 
neighbours irrespective of caste or creed. Hehas on some 
occasions paid money for the burial of the dead body of 
Muhamadans also. He has engaged himself throughout his 
life in the service of humanity. Being highly pleased at his 


uncommon Zeal for social service the Pandits of Bhatpara 


conferred on him the title of Sevabrata (one who has con- 
secrated his life to the service of humanity). 


I shall go a little out of the way and conclude my narra- 
tive with Mr. Banerji’s dealings with a notoriously wicked 
youngman. This youngman was expelled from the family by 
his parents, and was addicted to drinking, smoking ganja, 
to adultery, theft and all sorts of vice. People of the 
neighbourhood avoided him as if he were the Satan. Mr. 
Banerji took him in his house and tried his utmost to 
change the course of his life. Like a truant school boy’ he 
had many times escaped from the sympathetic cate of Mr. 


Banerji, and was as many times brought back and given shel- 


ter by him. Mr. Banerji’s heart did not know what hate or. 
disgust was. Himself-a puritan of puritans, a total abstainer, 
and absolutely regular in habits, he never despised one who 
was fallen into vicious ways of life. Rather his heart would 
run after him with sympathy and love and would try to 
rescue him. 

He is a reformed Hindu. But with the greatest scruples 
he would allow others to follow their faiths, were they 
nothing but superstitious even. This spirit of toleration is 
the crowning glory of his life. He has love for the Hindu as 
well as for the Mahomedan, for the Brahmo as-well as for the 
Christian. 
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The late Babu Kali Krishna Dutta of Baranagar was an 
intimate friend of Mr. Banerji. He was an employee in the 
office of Messrs. Cook & Co., of Calcutta. He had to work 
at office from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M., the journy to and from the 
office would take another 3 hours, Although he had thus 
to spend the greater part of his time for earning his liveli- 
hood, he devoted whatever time he could spare to study 


and culture of literature. His “Charunitipatha’’ and other 


books are still available. His literary life was full of happi- 
ness no doubt but his domestic life was unhappy. Once he 
came to Mr. Banerji—(to whom he would come frequently) 
and said “The family life does not please me. I have been 
eager to go to the wilderness and enjoy the natural beauty 
and harmony there” Mr, Banerji replied ‘Kalikrishna, a 
brave soldier does not run away from his place on hearing 
the sound of the gun, His greatest honor is in carrying out 
the order of his commander. He does not care even if he 
has to court death. Inthe battle field of life God is our 
commander, we are so many soldiers :—dangers may boom 
like cannons as often as they list but to stand bravely 
where God has placed us and to discharge our duty coura- 
geously is the true heroism and constitutes the real honour 
of our life. Our life will fulfil its mission if we can do this 
work. We have nothing of our own. So we need not 
trouble ourselves with the anxieties and disturbances of the 
world.’ These inspiring words had the desired effect on his 
friend who got consolation and passed the remaining days 
of his life in peace. When the words of a great man pass 
through our hearts we forget all our difficulties’ and dis- 
tresses and a pure current of peace and happiness pervade 
our being. Sasipada has been a peace-maker of this type 


and a real friend of the poor. i 
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Strength of character. 
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(1) Troubles with Mrs. Grant :—In the eighties of the 
last century Mrs.Grant was prominent among Anglo Indians 
for her sympathy for Indians and activities, among others, 
for the education of Indian women. She was the secretary of 
the Bengal Branch of the National Indian Association. She 
was a strong minded lady and would always have her own 
ways and as such she was in fact the Bengal Branch. She 
used to take much interest in Mr. Banerji’s widows home. 
The National Indian Association of London granted subs- 
tantial monthly aid to the widows Home ; the money was 
paid through Mrs. Grant. Old as she was Mrs. Grant paid © 
regularly two visits to the widow’s home at Baranagar 
almost every month, although she lived at Kidderpore, a 
distance of about 10 miles. This bespeaks of her. sincere 
interest in and real zeal for the home. But she was strong 
and at times whimsical, so Mr. Banerji had on occasions 
some difficulty with her. On the 20th of December, 1890 
she paid a visit to the widows’ Home when Mr. Banerji was 
absent on duty as Hony. Bench Magistrate. She left a 
note for Mr. Banerji; the following extract from it will show 
what she proposed in the letter :— 


“I was very sorry to miss you to-day, but I can say what 
I wish to say in writing. I have made up my mind to give 
up the Secretary-ship of National Indian Association 
unless I am allowed to permit Christian lady missionaries 
to visit the school and hold a Bible class. You may think 
that this is rather a hasty resolution but it is not so. Kindly 
ask all the guardians of the widows if they have any 
objection. I shall ask our Committee. If they object I 
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‘shall resign. I shall do the same with the Entally School.” 
Of course Mr.’ Banerji was surprised to find this unexpected 
letter and on the next morning he went to the place of 
Mrs. Grant at Kidderpore and told Mrs. Grant not to take 
any immediate step, but to wait till she heard from Miss 
Manning, Secretary of the N. I. Association, London. 
She agreed and Mr. Banerji wrote along letter to Miss 
Manning by the next mail, explaining the whole situation. 
The question of Bible teaching in the widows’ Home was 
never heard of again. 


On another occasion besides the monthly Grant to the 
widows Home and other stipends to the scholars of that 
home, Mrs. Grant agreed to pay Rs. 3 monthly for he 
expenses of a new scholar who had recently come to the’ 
widows home, The next month Mr. Banerji as usual | 
went to Mrs. Grant with a bill for all the stipends and aids. 
In this bill he included the Rs. 3 which Mrs. Grant had 
agreed to pay forthe expenses of the new scholar. On 
looking into the bill Mrs. Grant objected to that item and. 
called him selfish. Mr. Banerji did not say anything 
then and there, but quietly returned home. He thought 
over the matter for 2 or 3 days and then wrote a very 
strong letter to Mrs. Grant enquiring wherein she found 
him selfish. The letter was so strong that Mr. Banerji 
expected cessation of all connection with Mrs, Grant as an 
outcome of that letter. But the effect was very wholesome. 
The next morning Mrs, Grant called on him at his house, 
paid the whole amount for which Mr. Banerji had submitted 
the bill, and something more, and did not refer to Mr. 
Banerji’s letter at all. Moreover the said ‘Mr. Banerji 
why should your daughters not get stipends ?” Mr. Banerji 
replied “Thanks Mrs, Grant I am not in need of that.” 
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On another occasion Mrs. Grant gave the Brahmarshi some 
trouble by her obstinacy and threatened to stop all grant to 
his Widows’ Home. Mr. Banerjee spoke to her pointblank: 
“Donot think, Mrs. ‘Grant, that my institution will have to be 
closed if you stop your aid. Know thou that in the kingdom 
of the Lord there are many Mrs. Grants like you to help‘me.” 

_ During his visit to England Mr. Banerjee with. his wife 
lived in the house of the late Miss Carpenter, who was truly a 
mother to him. It was at this place that his wife gave birth to 
ason. (A. R. Banerjee, I. C. S.C. S. I.) Miss Carpenter _pro- 
posed that a divine service should be. held to solemnize his 
birth, at the Church of her father and that the Minister thereof 
Mr. James would conduct it. Mr. Banerjee kept quiet for a 
while! it was contrary to his wishes. He was ina great 
fix; the proposal. had..come ‘from no less a friend than 
Miss Carpenter who had made it in good faith;-and to her, 
as well as to others, the proposal was unexceptionable. But 
_ at heart Mr. Banerjee could in no way reconcile himself to it, 
so after a short silence he said to Miss Carpenter:—“Yes, 
there will be a service, not at the Chapel, but at your house 
by your sister’s husband Mr. Thomas.” Miss Carpenter was 
a strong-willed lady. On hearing this unexpeated reply from 
Mr. Banerjee she remained silent for some time; then she said 
“My respect for you has increased by your reply.” This is a 
typical illustration of “Brahmarshi’s strength of character, 
without which it would not be possible to decline so kind an 
- offer of such a well-wisher and strong lady as Miss Carpenter. 

In this way during his whole life the Brahmarshi has kept 
his mind strong and his aim fixed. No troubles or difficulties; 
pursuasions or considerations have ever been able to stop him 
from doing what he had well made up his mind to do, and 
God has ever helped him in keeping up this strength of 
character. 
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Sasipada as a Temperance-worker 
Mr.. Banerjee’s activities in connection with, the temperance 
cause show various qualities of his head and heart and also 
the way in which he worked. He commenced his temperance 
work onthe 27th March, 1864. ; 


‘The English education was then just spreading itself 
among us, and our educated people in their desire to follow 
Englishmen in their habits, and usages looked upon drinking 
as a desirable practice, there were many even who took pride 
in drinking.—The lower class people, and the working men 
generally copy the vices of the upper class, and this vice of 
drinking very qnickly spread among them. ‘There was then. 
an association in England called the Social Science associa- 
tion, with a branch in Calcutta. The Calcutta branch at 
some of its meetings considered the question of drinking and 
supported drinking of intoxicating liquors in moderate doses. 
The Bengal Harkara, and the Friend of India, two very In- 
fluential Anglo-Indian newspapers of that time severely attack- 
ed the conduct of those who were working for total abstinence. 
The following appeared in the Friend of India of the 1 sth 
August, 1864. : : 


“Temperance i is one thing total abstience is ree thing. 
And. if there is a. country to which the latter doubtful virtue 
is ill adapted, it is India. Here the enervation of mind and 
body induced by the climate imperatively demands stimulants, 
and taken in moderation they are decidedly beneficial. The 


advocacy of the doctrine of abstinence should be made penal 
within the tropics.” 


This shows the trend of view in general of the European 
Community with regard to the temperance movement of that 
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The following extracts (translated) from Pandit Sivanath 
‘Sastry’s Life and “Times of Ramtanu Lahiri give a picture of 
the condition of the educated people of the country of this 
time. 

“At this time the educated classes of the country were in 
‘avery deplorable condition. The current of free thinking 
introduced by De Rozio was acting at its height. Drinking 
became very prevalent among the educated people. Sixteen 
or seventeen year old boys of the Hindu College looked upon 
drinking as a practice to Le proud of; Madhusudan Datta, 
the immortal poet of Bengal Bhudeb Mookerji, Rajnarain 
Bose and others were students of the Hindu College during 
this period. We have heard from men of that time that 
‘students of the Hindu College would.assemble in batches of 
ro or 12 in the College Square, and openly drink wine and 
partake of meat prepared in Mohamedan shops. ‘The greater 
-aman could show courage in defying the customs of the 
‘Society the greater was his credit, and better his claim to be 
called a reformer,” (The Life and Times of Ramtanu Lahiri, 
rst edition Pp. 180). 

Again “These youngmen (who were for western “education 
and civilization) would’ often meet at the place of Ramgopal | 
“Ghosh. He wholeheartedly loved his friends. Ramtanu 
Lahiri was one of his beloved friends. Ramtanu would come 
to Ramgopal almost every morning, and pass many nights at 
his place. The assembly of\these friends at the place of 
Ramgopal was a happy one. Of course they drunk Sherry, 
«Champagne and other liquors occasionally, but most of their 
time was spent in the reading of good books and in conver- 
-sation on useful topics.” (Do P. 161). 

The condition was no better at Baranagar; iconoclasm and 
drinking were at their height among young people. One of 
them Nepal Chunder Bose, in his extreme zeal against super- 
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stition one day desecrated the great Siva Lingam in Mr.. 


Banerjil’s family temple by passing stools on it. The owners- 
of the temple were sorely mortified, but had to take out the 
idol, and leave it on the bank of the Ganges; sometime after- 
it was thrown into the Ganges. Many years after Babu Biram 


Krishna Banerji, son of Rai Saheb Beharilal Banerji cons-- - 


cerated a small Sivalinga in the vacant place of the old one. 


*Under these circumstances Mr. Banerji undertook the 


work of reclaiming. the drunkards of his locality and to drive 
the vice of intemperance from the place and its surroundings. 
The task was a very arduous one. For, with the highest 


pretension to liberalism man is generally conservative, he does. 


not like to give up his wonted practice. He feels some sort 
of attachment to it, specially if it gives pleasure. Intoxicants. 
surely give pleasure to them who use them; for however much 
we may twist the definition of pleasure we can’t exclude: 
this particular pleasure.from it. This pleasure, of course, is 


very temporary. and fraught with future miseries, but it is- 


pleasure none the less. So ordinarily it is a hard task ‘to 
induce a habitual drunkard to give up his habit of drinking. 
It is a thousand time harder if there be no shame attached 
to the habit and if it be a fashion with leaders of Society. 
Exactly so was the condition when Mr. Banerji took up the 
temperance cause. 

At Baranagar which is in the northern suburbs of Calcutta, 
the condition was still worse. Many men of the place worked 
at offices in Calcutta. Most of them had taken to drinking. 


They turned Sunday into a drinking holiday. From morn- 


ing they would crowd the public roads in a drunken state 
scaring away sober men and ladies, and committing excesses 
shamelessly. The ladies of the place usually enjoyed a good 
deal of freedom, and came down to the Ganges for bath. 


But on Sundays owing to these open-air revelries of tipsy 
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‘townsmen in bands the public roads were practically closed 
to ladies of gentle families, and they were denied the pleasure 
of their usual bath in the Ganges. 

Mr. Banerji, quite a young man then, saw the prevalence 
‘of drinking among his townsmen, and was sorely aggrieved 
at the miserable plight to which this vice had driven many of 
them. Accordingly in 1864, in his twenty fourth year he 
established a Temperance Association. at Baranagar. The 
inaugural meeting was held on the 2tst March of that year, 
in the drawing room of the late Rai Kshetra Chunder Banerji 
Bahadur, an uncle of Mr. Banerji. “The late Pandit Sambhu- 
nath Bhattacharyya of Bhatpara, the then eldest member of 
the family of the hereditary Guru of Mr. Banerji’s family was 
elected Chairman of the meeting. Later Mr. Banerji got 
‘support and help from his friends, the late Babu’ Nimchand 
Maitra, Zemindar of Bonhoogly,’ the late ‘Babu Kedarnath’ 
“Majumdar, retired Sub-judge, and. the. late Babus Prosanna 
‘Kumar~ Banerji of Baranagar and Durgadas Mukherji, of 
‘Bonhoogly. 

The work did not end in starting the association, holding 
occasional meetings. and delivering . lectures on temperance; 
-of course that has been the usual work of many temperance 
associations. Mr, Banerji’s\ temperance association had 
regular monthly sittings. After two or three sittings Mr. 
‘Banerji commenced the work with a short prayer; this by 
common consent became the practice of the association and 
this practice begot a desire in the assembly to have congre- 
-gational service which led to the establishment of the Bara- 


:nagar Brahmo Samaj. 


Soon Mr. Banerji saw that mere lectures would not be 


-effective. He began, therefore to go to the homes of the 
drunkards. Day and night, without rest he carried on this 
yprapaganda. He visited the particular places where bands of 


' 


\ 
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drunkards assembled to enjoy this poison and make revelries.. 
Wherever he went he pointed out the various bad effects of 
using liquor, but he never hated the drunkards. On the 
contrary he loved them and tried to win them to better ways 
by love and kindness. At this time he formed an association 
of boys named Band of Hope, the members. of which whole- 
heartedly assisted Mr. Banerji in his exertions in the temper- 
ance cause. _ 


Besides lectures and personal influence, Mr. Banerji took. 
to other means to discourage drinking. He had many songs 
composed on the evil effects of drinking, and arranged for 
these songs being sung in different quarters of the town. 
These songs and short temperance articles were printed and. 
distributed among the public. He established a small temper- 
ance Library and awarded prizes to boys for HARE essays 
on the evil effects of drinking. 


These measures, especially Mr. Banerji’s personal influ-- 
ence, and untiring work among persons who had taken to 
drinking, produced the desired effect. And the latter one by 
one gave up the vicious habit. Many of them joined’ Mr. 
Banerji in temperance and other works and rendered him. 
much help: j 


As example of the success of Mr. Banerji’s temperance 
work at Baranagar, we cite one typical case below :— ~ 


Peary Charan Mitra of Konnagar was a Clerk in the 
Baranagar Jute Mill. He was addicted to drinking and his. 
place of recreation was a drinking club, He came. under 
Mr. Banerji’s influence. He gave up drinking, dissolved his. 
drinking club and became a sober man. In course of time he- 
rose to the highest office in the mill and associated himself. 
with the public work of Mr. Banerjée, as also with the: 
Brahmo Samaj. 
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The late Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen was a staunch 
temperance worker. But advertisements of wines were pub- 
lished in his paper, the Indian Mirror. On Mr. Banerji’s. 
telling him that such advertisememts ought not to be pub- 
lished in his paper they were promptly discontinued. 

In this way Mr. Banerji worked and won the heart of all 
with whom he came into contact. Soon the drinking clubs 
were turned into reading clubs. In 1878 Mr. Banerji estab- 
lished the working men’s club and made it a condition that no 
one would be admitted asa member of the club unless he 
was, a_ total abstainer. Thus Temperance work and the work 
for the advancement of the working men went on side by side. 
Every day new members came in repenting of their previous. 
acts and taking the vow of abstinence. 

Once a teacher of Gour Mohan Addy’s Scat was 
seriously ill at Cossipur. He was an inveterate drunkard. Mr. 
Banerji, as was usual with him, went to the patient’s house 
and was nursing him. ‘There were other friends of the patient 
present there. Mr. Banerji was talking on the many bad 
effects of drinking, and on the urgency of taking steps to 
stop it. Mr. Banerji was smoking tobacco then. A friend of 
the patient pointed out that if Mr. Banerji could not: give up ) 
his own bad habit (of smoking) how could he expect that 
others should give up their habits? Forthwith Mr. Banerji 
dropped down the Aukka from his hand ; never again in his 

‘life has he smoked tobacco. Some of his friends also followed 
this example, but later all of them one by one took back 
-the hukka but not Sasipada. This shows Mr. Banerji’s 
strength of Character. He himself has been a rigid puritan 
but he never hated libertines. This was the key to the 
success of all his reform works. : 

Mr. Banerji’s growing success naturally enraged those 

‘who were still unreclaimed as well as those whose interest it 
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was to spread the sale of liquors. These people began to 
abuse Mr. Banerji in season and out of seasOn ; some threa- 
' tened him with appropriate chastisement and others in secret 
plotted against his life. One day while a , meeting of the 
‘Temperance Association was going on a munsiff, in a drunken 
and disorderly state, forced his way to the meeting and raised 
a great uproar. In another meeting a wine vendor obstructed 
the proceedings demanding his back dues from those who 
had been converted by Mr. Banerji. There were many such 
disturbrnces and obstructions on many occasions. 
Once Mr. Banerji at the end of his office work was_return- 
ing from Calcutta with his friends. There was no steamer 
‘service then from Calcutta to Baranagar. They had to travel 
this distance by boat. Their boat was ready at the ghat by 
previous arrangement ; when Mr. ‘Banerji and his companions 
got into the boat they saw in the boat a servant of a wine seller 
of Baranagar with a basket full of wine bottles. Mr. Banerji 
could not allow wine to be carried in the same boat in which 
he was travelling. He had no objection to take the man.in 
the boat, but not his precious belonging... The, servant had 
therefore to leave the boat, and hire a hackney, carriage. 
Eventually he reached Baranagar. earlier than Mr. Banerji and 
his party and related the whole stoty to his master. When Mr. 
Banerji’s boat arrived at the Baranagar Ghat, he saw the wine 
seller with many men of his side waiting. there. Mr. Banerji 
.and his companions had to exchange many words with them 
and some of them were assaulted even. Therefter the wine 
seller laid an information with the. Kidderpur River Police to 
to the effect that Mr. Banerji and his friends had thrown his 
servant and his wine over board into the Ganges. Asa result 
Mr. Banerji and his friends with the boatmen. were arrested 
and had to pass one night in the lock up.. The next morning 
the wine seller’s servant was produced before the police and 
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Mr. Banerji and his friends were let off. "With a ‘certificate 
from the river police Mr. Banerji’s friends were desirous of 
‘prosecuting the wine seller for bringing a false case against 
‘them, but Mr. Banerji dissuaded them from taking that. step. 
“Mr. Banerji’s life has throughout been marked by such atts of 
forbearance towards those who took up the role of his enemy. 

These were obstacles and disturbances of one kind, ,they 
were active obstructions. There were others, which stood in 
the way of Mr. Banerji passively. He. was associated with 
many good works, and for the success of all these works it 

“Was necessary that support and good opinion of men in posi- 
tion and of European officials should be secured. For this 
reason Mr. Banerji had to mix with the upper class people 
and often had to be present in their social gatherings; 
on such occasions he was many times requested to take a cup 
of wine but with the greatest temptation to oblige them he had 
fhe strength to refuse their offer. 

Mr. Banerji was very friendly with late Sir J. B. Phear, 
ex-Judge of the Calcutta High Court. Many years ago Sir John 
went to Mr. Banerji’s house at Baranagar. Ice or soda could 
not be had at Baranagar then. Mr. Banerji requested his 
friend Mr. William Alexander of the Baranagar mill to send 

‘him some ice and sodawater for Sir John Phear.» Mr, 

‘Alexander sent ice, soda and some bottles of Sherry and 

‘Champagne. Of course Sir John Phear was accustomed to 
drinking. But Mr. Banerji was very strong on this point and 

returned the bottles of wine with thanks to Mr. Alexander. 
Mr. Banerji had many date trees. These trees are ordi- 

‘narily rented to a class of people ‘who tap out their juice. 

‘The trees would have.been a source of income to other men. 
But Mr. Banerji knew that the juice of these trees was used 

‘to prepare toddy. . For this reason he never leased his date 

trees to tappers. 
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The late Mr. Caine wrote of Mr. Banerji’s temperance 
Association “During the first year of the Society’s existence 
upwards of twenty men were reclaimed from intemperance 
and vice. Gradually most of the known drunkards gave up 
their habits and many of them joined a Reading Club formed: 
by Mr. Banerji on the very site where there was formerly a 
drinking club.” 

‘Mr: Banerji went to England in 1871. On the eve of his. 
departure for England the Baranagar Temperance Association 
presented him an address in Bengali. The followiog is an 
extract from that address (translated) — 

“Before the Temperance Society’ came into existence 
there were no public associations in our village. It was in 
this society that the inhabitants of Baranagar and its neighbour- 
hood first learnt to organize themselves into a public body, it 
was here that we first began to mix with our European friends 
in public meetings and when we take into consideration that 
it was chiefly through your indefatigable exertions that this. 
organization grew into importance and respectability we cannot 
but look towards you with feelings of gratitude and respect. 

The formation of the Temperance Library here, the ex- 
penses for which were mostly borne by you ; the circulation of 
books and .pamphlets among those likely to benefit by their 
perusal ; the distribution of prizes to school boys for writing 
good essays upon temperance, the delivery of temperance 
lectures by yourself at the Night school and before-that hope- 
ful body ‘the workingmen’s club”; these were some of the 
means embraced by you to serve the cause of temperance, and 
we have much pleasure in assuring you that they have done 
their work successfully, though not to the desired extent.” 

In England and Scotland Mr, Banerji -addressed several 
temperance, social and religious meetings. There he visited 
workingmen’s homes with a view” to ascertain the difference: 


ee 
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between the conditions that prevail in a sober man’s house and. 
in an intemperate ‘man’s house. These piaces. were unsafe 
from the standpoint of health. He had to be gaccinated before- 
he was permitted to visit their houses. Inspite of these diffi- 
culties and chance of infection he visited the houses of sober 
workingmen and those of intemperate ones. He _ was.con- 
ducted to these\places by a shoe-maker. 

He made a tour all over England and Scotland and .deli-- 
vered several lectures. The Executive Council of the United. 
Kingdom Alliance of Manchester arranged a meeting on the- 
the 15th August 1871, in the Town Hall to meet Mr, Banerji. 
The chair was taken by B. Whitworth Esq. J. P. Mr. Banerji. 
addressed the meeting and gave some account of the noble: 
work in support of Educational, Social and Temperance Reform 
in which he was engaged in India. The late Prof. Francis. 
Newman also addressed the meeting. Rev. S. A. Steinthal 
moved the following resolution which was carried with: 
cheers >— 

“That this assembly of friends of education and tem-- 
perance reform desires to present to Babu Sasipada Banerji an: 
expression of brotherly welcome, recognizing the valuable and 
disinterested . service he has rendered to the cause of progress 
. in India. The meeting trusts that his useful life may be long. 
spared to work for’ the welfare of his countrymen, and hopes 
that he may -be much encouraged by his visit to this country, . 
and that we may be often cheered by hearing of his continued 
success in promoting the temperance movement, and other 
philanthropic enterprises in his native land.” é 

Lord Lawrence, ex-viceroy of India, called on him in the- 
Temperance Hotel where Mr, Banerji was putting up, in 
London. 

Mr. Banerji was admitted as a member of the order of the: 
Good Templars, and the Templar, the leading paper of the 
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. Good Templars, in noticing Mr. Banerji’s movements in 
England (1871) observed :— 
~ “We must emphaticaily describe Mr, Banerji as a worker, 
-an earnest worker,—and one whose mind is so broad as to 
urge him to place his hand to every thing which is, in his 
-opinion adopted to benefit and bless those among whom he 
labours. Indeed he might very properly have “Deeds not 
words” as his motto, for that statement is well acted out in the 
life of this young man who combines the enthusiasm of an 
American with the dogged perseverance of Albion.” 

The Watch Word, another good Templar paper, wrote on 
the 6th March, 1915 :— . 

“We have the pleasure in recalling to the minds of veteran 
members of our order the visit to England over forty years ago 
of an already notable Temperance Reformer—Babu Sasipada 

_ Banerji—who made a lecture tour through England and Scot- 

‘land. He was then quite a young man. He, with persuasive 
eloquence pictured the evils of strong drink in India, he 
urged that Government should put a check upon the specula- 

tive efforts of the Indian Excise which has exploited a system 
of auctioneering the privilege of liquor sale, and has enormou- 
sly increased the consumption of intoxicants by such means. 
He was also an advocate of the raising of the state of the 
women of India, and of the furtherance of education among 
the scores of millions of the young people of India. 

Among those who warmly welcomed him to England was 
the late Mr. W. S. Caine M. p., who later visited and helped 
him in India, and who ultimately organized the Anglo Indian 
Temperance Association. . 

On July 18th 1871, the Indian visitor was initated into our 
order in ‘“The Day Star” Lodge at Bristol, and later the then 
““Second” and “Third” degrees of the order were conferred 

>upon him by Bro. Malins. Our Indian brother soon commen- 
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ced in India what is turned the ‘“Devalaya” movement. Tem- 
perance was always a leading feature of his work, and he 
changed drinking dens into reading clubs. 

The Insiitute is, of course, used also for Temperance nase 
tures and is now to _be the home of a new Good Templar 
Lodge. 

The Babu’s sphere of activities included infant teaching on: 
Kindergarten lines ; day schools for girls ; elder students’ 
classes ; workingmen’s night schools, Sunday schools ; social: 

‘improvement societies, reading clubs, cricket clubs, saving. . 
banks, Hindu widows’ home, the issue of a workmen’s journal 
and a ladies journal, and sanitary and municipal organisation. 

Bro. Sasipada Banerji is now 75 years. He is deeply re-- 
vered, not only by the masses for whom he has laboured, but 
by cultured associates who do him honour as one of the most 
practica! Reformers of the age, and as one who has given: 
himself and all he has for the benefit of all, regardless of colour, . 
creéd or condition.” | 

The late Babu Chandi Charan Banerji the well-known 
biographer of the late Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, wrote - 
in the Nabyabharat of Bhadra, 1319 “‘He (Mr. Banerji) went. 

«to the Club of the drunkards, showed love and friendship to- 
wards them and by his sweet words and personal influence 
reclaimed them from vice and intemperance. We have _per- 
sonally known many gentleman and labourers -reclaimed in 
this way by Mr. Banerji. 

The following appeared in the Someprakas (ease ver- 
nacular weekly of the time) edited by the late Pandit Dwarka- 
nath Vidyabhusan, of 25th Magh, 1271 B.S. 

“A Temperance Association has been. formed at Baranagar. 

It has nearly 200 membets, Many of them were pre- 
viously given to drinking. The Secretary of the Association 


] 
Babu Sasipada Banerji has been working heart and soul for 


» 
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the improvement of our Society, He has been going from’ 
door to door and trying’ to reform the evil practices.” 

The late Prof. Pyari Charn Sarkar of the Presidency 
«College, Calcutta, in, 1866 wrote the following in his paper 
called the “Well Wisher” on Mr. pees: work in the 
Temperance cause. 

“Many drinking parties have Been turned into reading 
-clubs and places of innocent amusement. Seldom do we meet 
with youngmen in the streets disturbing the peace of the . 
~village under intluence of drink.” 

Gyan Chandra Banerji was a notorious drunkard and evil 
-character of Baranagar. No one would go near him. He 
was totally forsaken by family and friends, but got shelter at 
the place of Mr. Banerji who supplied him food, cloth and 
-other necessaries of life. By this means and his good treat- 
ment Mr. Banerji reclaimed Gyan Chandra from his evil 
ways. Mr. Banerji visited drunkards and criminals in prisons 
-and wrote to them loving letters of hope and consolation. 
Habitual drunkards who defied Mr. Banerji’s attempts were 
-often helped by ,him in their need and distresses. One day 
Mr. Banerji saw a drunkard who had on a previous occasion 
disturbed a meeting of the Temperance Association, passing 
bareheaded without umbrella in scorching heat of the Sun. 
Mr. Banerji lent him his umbrella. Many have been such 
-acts of love and sympathy of Mr. Banerji and success has 
eventually followed in most cases. 

One man had done so much and yet be had no wealth 
-or position in society. How could he achieve this great suc- 
cess ? How could he reclalm so many men from paths of vice 
-and intemperance while it is very difficult to bring one man’ 
‘back ? The secret lies in four peculiarities of his own cha- 
‘racter. Namely :—(r) His strength of character ; he was a 
“puritan with respect to himself; and very firm in his prin- 
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ciples ; one example will be sufficient to show this firmness of 
his character. Once Mr. Banerjl was ‘seriously ill and_ his 
doctor prescribed opium for him with the remark that in the 
old age opium is better than any. other medicine. But Mr. 
Banerji replied ‘No Kedar, (name of the doctor) I can’t die 


an opium. eater.” In the world it is very difficult to find this 
firmness and constancy. 


Secondly :—With all this puritanism and firmness there 
was no want of love in him for those. who were not so strong 
or who were given to frailties and excesses. In religion also 
he is strong in his own faith, but at the sametime liberal with 
respect to others. This ortpodox liberalism (if we may say so, 
meaning thereby staunch orthodoxy regarding one’s ownself 
.and liberalism with respect to others in morality as well as in 
religion. has very largely _ contributed success to in.all Mr. 
Banerji’s humanitarian works. 

Thirdly—He had full.and unconditional faith in God and 
in the efficacy of prayer. This gave him help and strength in 
the hour of greatest depression and discouragement. 

Fourthly—He was an untiring worker and had an eye. to 
everything. In other words he was a very practical man. He 
never over-looked the minor points however unimportant. they 
might be. This all-round circumspection ensured success and 
his love for humanity triumphed in every case. 


Sasipada as a boy 


Sevabrata Sasipada was born at Baranagar in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta in 1840. His family was native of Bajra- 
jogini, an important village in the Dacca District. A member 
of this family, Akinchan Brahmachari removed. from his 
native village to this more secluded place on the Ganges, 
which offered better facilities for his quiet religious practices. 
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Baranagar people knew him to be a saint gifted with mira~ 
culous powers and even now they reverentially refer to the 
miracles wrought by him centuries ago. He brought his. 
nephew Ramram Banerji to Baranagar, and settled him with 
family near his hermitage. Sasipada is sixth in descent from 
Ramram. 

He was a neglected child. When he first saw this world’ 
his mother was severely ill; all eyes were directed towards 
her safety, and proper attention could not be given to ‘he 
new born baby. He was the third son of his father, and 
his mother was too ill to take care of him. His father’s. 
mother Jogadamba Debi, loved his eldest brother Kshetra- 
dhan, and his second brother Kshetrapada was a special: 
favourite of his father’s aunt, the wife of Ramdulal Banerji. 
There was no other female member so closely connected with. 
him. The family was a large one, as they were living for- 
‘six generations at the same place. So although his father had 
no sister, he had many fishimas (aunts, father’s cousins) 
all of whom paid as much attention to him in his infancy as: 
they would.’ In fact he was no one’s special charge, and _ all: 
looked after him according to their. convenience; of these 
aunts many in after life used to say to him that it was they 
that brought him up, chief among whom was Bama jishi. 
All this shows that he was entirely neglected in his infancy. 

When he was a year and a half old his grand mother- 
with him in her lap was descending from the third story of the 
house to the second when suddenly, the.steps colapsed, and. 
she with the child fell to the next story. She received severe- 
wounds, specially in her legs. but the baby was miraculously 
saved quite unhurt. 

His father died of cholera when he was only five years old. 
The late Babu Tarak Nath Bose was a true friend of his father - 
who at the time of his death said to his friend “ Tarak, I leave 
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my family in your charge, look afterthem.” They two were 
partners of the same business concern of castor oil and Sasipa- 
da’s father left all his earnings in the hand of his dear friend 
Taraknath. On his death Taraknath for two years acted as 
the father of the family, and looked after its every particular 
want and necessity and made necessary arrangements. During 
this period of two years he defrayed all the expenses of the 
family. ' Thereafter he gradually stopped payment to them. 
It might be that the money in his hand was exhausted. No 
one, however, demanded an account, nor did he render one. 
Indeed there was no need for that, and no one thought of it. 


A man’s future character’ depends much upon his early 
impression and the effect of the influences of his surroundings. 
Sasipada hadsome such impressions in early life that ever 
prompted him to certain activities. Some of them are given 
below:—In the eighth or ninth year of his hfe a relative of 
Sasipada, a Hindu lady who had lost her husband when she 
was a girl, was detected to have fallen in character.’ For’ this 
the young men of her family shut her in a room, and at dead 
of night gagged her and so brutally belaboured her for three 
successive ‘nights that she succumbed to the injuries on the 
third night. Her dead body was cremated before dawn and it 
was given out that she strangled herself to death. This beastly 
oppression left a lasting inipression on his heart and he has 
ever felt a real sorrow for the hard lot of Hindu widows. We 
have given at pp. 12-45 of this work an account of his: 

activities for the amelioration of their conditions, 


About the same time a rabid jackal bit 20 persons of the 
locality all of whom died except one Lakshminarayan. The 
agonies of the victims were heart-rending. Among these was 
a maidservant girl whose hands and foot had to be tied lest 
she bit other persons. This Sight of the horrible condition of 
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the “people. ‘created a ‘deep sensation in » the mind: ‘of Sasipada, 
and all his life. he ‘tried to diminish the “agonies of persons, 
bitten by rabid “dogs and “jackals, and spent money and time 
to popularise Byson’ s vapour bath treatment of hydrophobia. 
His interest’ in this matter became so well known far and 
wide that even medical practitioners from distant corners of 
Burma would seek his advise and help and would address him 
as Dr. Sasipada Banerjee. See p. 38 of this book. 

So or go years ago young men of the locality had a fayour- 
ite pastime of clandestinely leaving the image of some god 
or goddess at the gate of persons of means whom they con- 
sidered miserly. By this means’) they) served two purposes, 
first, the miser had to: undertake the worship of the image, 
which would meana considerable. expenditure,’ secondly ‘the 
very’ youngmen who played this trick would come to the 
house after the Puja and would share the. remnants ~of\ the 
Puja offerings; viz green cocoanut, ‘plantain, etc.. One image 
of goddess Jagaddhatri was in this way left at the gate ‘of the 
family of Sasipada» when he was a child, and another: at the 
same timelat the gate of his uncle: » So these two families had 
to: initiate annual: worship of the: goddess:; But the next year 
Sasipada’s father’s’ brother Umacharan Banerji died and the 
Puja was discontinued in his family.::But the one commenced 
in the family :of his :tincle continued, and-even now it goes on. 
A prominent feature of this 'worship\was the feeding of | guests 
and poor men with cooked food first offered to the goddess 

called éhoga. . Two ladies of the family, expert in cooking 
used to cook the articles offered as bzoga and they took great 
delight in cooking the food for so many people during the 
Puja time. The chandimandap had a thatched roof on brick 
walls, The roof Was composed of very fine bars of bamboos, 
joined together by ripe cane wires and coloured with various 
dyes. Altogether the workmanship was excellent and beauti- 
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~ful. . The walls were built with small size bricks; a specimen 
-of which has been kept'in the Sasipada ‘Institute, Baranagar. 
Sevabrata commenced his educaton in ‘the fathsala of 
Tinkowri Gurumahasaya which used to ‘hold its classes in the 
-shade of a large Bakul tree ‘outside the Majumdars’ house in 
North Baranagar.” At that time a Aaora boy, Rupchand by 
‘name, was the leading pupil (sardar poro) of the pathsaia, 
‘whose duty, besides study, was to bring together other pupils to 
the school. The’ mother of this boy ‘was the best’ midwife of 
‘the locality at that time.. On the Paus sankranty day the little 
«schoolboys formed a festival and joyous procession and would 
-pass the day in merriments. The pedagogues of those days 
“were very harsh towards their eupils, for “spare the road and 
-spoil the child” was their watchword. So they used the rod 
ansparingly and invented many ‘other cruel punishments for 
‘delinquent pupils: They knew no other way of mending the 
ways of little boys. Happily Tincowrie Gurumahasya was an 
-exception. | 
Whlle he was a pupil at Tincowri Gurumahasay’s pathsala 
his two elder brothers:Kshetradhan and Kshetrapada were 
oreading. in Gourdas © Basak’s'\school which ‘was situated 
.at Dherebagan (now called Kashi Dutt Street). He was 
present, at a»prize distribution held at Raja Narsing’s garden 
house at» Cossipore and presided over’ by the late Honb’le 
Mr. Drink-water Bethune. Shortly after this prize distri- 
bution’ he was admitted into Gourdas’s school. The boys 
of this ‘school generally took delight in robbing other: 
men’s lichees and ‘pulling down plantain trees, but Sasipada 
was never among such ‘adventurous parties. He was, however, 
-not a. brilliant -boy in the school. Once only did he geta 
“prize (a: book——-Jnanapradipa). Gourdas Basak paid frequent 
visits to the school:in the course of every month and he announ- 
ced that if.a boy would stand first in his class on all the days 
of the month a prize would be given him. It was not an easy 
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task to secure this. prize but the announcement gave good’ 

boys an.incentive to more diligent studies. | 
Some time:after his admission into the school it was re-- 

moved to.the house of the late Babu’Ramratan Roy (Zamindar 


_of Narail)..at Moiradanga, and.a few months later it had to be- 


closed as. Babu Kashinath Chaudhury  (Zamindar, Satkhira) 
opened a free school near his house at Cossipore. Kshetradhan: 
and Ksetrapada were the best boys of Gourdas’s  school.. 
Kshetradhan was awarded a stipend by the school authorities. 
for prosecuting further, studies in the Hindu College, and 
Kshetrapada obtained a similar stipend for joining the Metro-- 
spolitan College at Sinduriapatti, (notthe one established by the 
late Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and now called after 
him). The late Rajendralal Dutt of Bowbazar, one of the first 
Bengalees to take up the cause of Homeopathy, was among 
the founders of this, college and in those days it commanded 
respect from all classes of people. It'became so popular that. 
at the time of the closing of the college every day carriages. 
would wait for the students of the.college in a row extending: 
from Fauzdari Balakhana to Sovabazar Street. Kshetrapada: 
read in this college for a year and obtained a scholarship of 
Rs. 20 a month from the college on creditably passing the 
first year’s examination. But alas! he did not live even to. 
receive the news of this success; before the result of the 
examination was out he died of cholera, 

After the death of Kshetrapada Sevabrata obtained, after a 
good deal of trouble and begging, a free studentship in the- 
Metropolitan college, for which he. was indebted to the late 
Babu Rasikmohan, Mullick, one of the managers of the college, 
It was granted to him in consideration of Kshetrapada’s 
brilliant:career in the college and untimely death. His family 
was then in extremely straitened circumstances. The distance 
between, his house and. Sinduriapatty is about 4 miles, and he- 
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“had to walk this distance twice every working ‘day’ of the 
school, for at that time there was no boat, or carriage’ or 
‘steamer service between the localities. Shortly ‘after his 
admission into:the college, howéver, it ceased to exist. While 
he read in that college, the late Capt. D. L. Richardson of 
eternal fame, was its Principal, and’ Messrs. Kirkpatrick and 
‘Williams, wellknown‘as able educationists were Professors ; a 
-stout-looking Englishman was the headmaster into whose 
‘class Sevabrata was admitted—Mt. Rajenda’ ‘Dutt’s son Mr. 
‘Debendranath Dutta was his class fellow. On tHe abolition of 
“the Metropolitan college Sasipada joined the Kashinath school 
‘asa student of the first class. The'late Babu Syamacharan 
“Ghosh was the head master of that school, He was a very 
-efficient teacher »of mathematics and had a kata wherein he 
had got down solutions of a very large ‘number of problems of 
‘Geometry. From this school Sasipada’ appeared?'in — the 
‘Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University which then 
‘used to be held in’ the Calcutta Town Hall. Babu 'Kedarnath 
Majumdar and Girishchandra Chaudhuty of Baranagar ‘appea- 
‘red in the Entrance Examination that year. Both of them 
became sub-judges in later life. ‘On the first day of the 
-examination Sevabrata got dysentery and fever and was 
therefore prevented from sitting for the examination during 
the remaining days. 

This was the end of his student life, for his family was in 
-straitened ‘circumstances; his mother, with great diligence 
and thrift could not make the two ends meet; and although at 
‘this time his eldest hrother Kshetradhan was headmaster of 
the Salkia school and. was earning Rs. 60 a month his family 
did not get any benefit of his income. His mother naturally 
expected that her son’s income would to some» extent remove 
the wants of ‘the family.’ But Kshetradhan totally disappoint- 
ed her. He thought that his mother had still some. money. in 
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her hand.so he would not pay any portion of. his income for~ 
the purposes of the family...He was given :to drinking ‘and. 
other vices.and would hold: frequent: drinking parties. at. the~ 
houses, Great was the, mortification of his .mother at this. 
' reckless dissipation of money, while the family, was starving... 
In fact she had. no money’in her hand and there was no -end 
to her troubles: ‘The whole family was to be fed and her son* 
Kshetradhan would not. pay anything for the purpose. Her 
distress greatly moved Sevabrata who grew eager to wipe out 
her tears and to;be,of some service to her. So he gave up: 
studies.and sought employment, and became a teacher of the 
Cossipore school on a monthlv salary. of Rs. 8; some. time: 
after he joined the Salkia school asa teacher on a salary of 
Rs. 16.,.. His, eldest. brother was the headmaster of this school. 
Babu Kshetranath Mitra of Salkia was the founder and Secre~- 
tary of the school.. His son, Abinash Mitra went to England». 
and came out as.a Barristar, but became a Munsiff. ’ 

Some, time after his mother died) His. eldest. brother 
arranged. for a. grand. svadh ceremony of his mother, although 
young Sasipada repeatedly requested him. not, to. run into- 
debts, for the purpose.. But his brother would not listen 
to. this, and incurred heavy debts to perform the szadh.. 
Shortly after this his eldest brother died leaving the charge 
of the whole family with its heavy debts to Sasipada who was- 
then earning only sixteen rupees a month. There were 6 or 
7 heads in. the family, the dwelling house was in a ruinous 
condition, the debt amounted to 700 rupees besides. debts to-~ 
the shop-keepers on account of price of articles purchased 
on credit. There was no family property, no savings, and nov 
source of income from which this heavy debt could be repaid,. 
The debt was incurred by his brother in his personal capacity 
so’ he was not legally bound to pay it off. But.such an idea. 
was foreign to the nature of Sevabrata, for he has great respect. 
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for truth, so he was determined to pay off the loan. For this 
purpdsé he “reducéd the expenses of his family, and ‘lived 
on tice and Aavaidal (a cheap pulse) only, ‘supplemented at 
intervals by fried greén’ plantains. In this way he made somé 
saving every month with which he gradually paid off the heavy 
debt. With the greatest desire to repay the debt aman under 
similar circumstances ‘can’t hope to be able to pay it’ off. But 
his is a mind of faith and hope.’ He never despairs, and his 
faith gives him strength and cheers up the drooping spirit and 
fills the heart with new joys and bright hopes. 

Then came the svadk of his grandmother ‘and ‘it was 
naturally expected that he would keep up the family tradition 
and arrange for a grand’ svadh ceremony ‘on ‘this occasion 
specially as it came in the heels ‘of his mother’s ‘svadk.' “But 
he ‘did not ‘lose his head, and without fearing the ridiculé’ of 
the sociéty he performed thé ceremony as simply as possible. 
This he did while he was still a member of the Hindu Society 
where neglect of similar functions used to bring ignominy 
and: humiliation to the man who flouted public opinion in this 
way. 4 piss HR a 
Thereafter he got a’ temporary appointment in the Civil 
Paymaster’s office. Mr. Palma was the Civil Paymaster-and 
Babu Kshetramohan Chatterjee, the assistant Civil Paymaster. 
The latter’s cousin was married to Kshetrapada, so Sasipada 
secured his ‘help ‘in ‘getting thé ‘appointment; the pay was 
Rs. 15 a month: Sevabrata’ dischatged his’duties with great 
diligence, in fact he used to'do 3 men’s’ work alone and°té 
rise thrée steps of the staircase ata time. Two or three 
months after Mr. H. A. Sandeman came from Madras as Civil 
Paymaster in place of Mr. Palmer. He ‘used to go round 
the office and would ‘not allow any ‘clerk to be in ‘the office 
after 4-30 P.M. Shortly after the office’ establishment had ‘to’ 
be reducéd and” Sevabrata’s’ béing’a temporary post’ was 
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abolished. Yet during his short service he secured the appro- 
bation of the Registrar, Mr. R. C. Tullah and left the office 
with a good certificate from him. Soon after this he became 
headmaster of the Belur school ona pay of Rs. 20, but the 
managers of the school. would not give him pay for months 
together so he had to seek employment elsewhere and ob- 
tained. one as the muffasil despatch clerk in the office of 
Messrs. Bathgate & Co. . He worked here Honestly and 
diligently but had to leave it as the result of an unpleasant 
incident. . The head of the office would be absent two hours 
for taking midday tiffin. Most of the Bengali clerks of the 
office would during this period go out of the office, to make 
purchases. and. for other purposes.. But Sasipada would not 
leave his office but attended to his work very carefully, 
so. that it was not necessary for him to remain in the 
office. after 5 P, M.,. whereas all his predecesors had to 
stay much longer. This struck.some of his superior officers, 
and the head of the office one day ‘asked him why he 
did not overstay in the office. He at once pointed out 
to him that he worked. in the period of midday rest.and 
finished all his task before the closing hour, so he had no need 
of staying longer in the office. One day, when he went to the 
dispensing room where, he used to go to take notes to prepare 
accounts, a young European officer. asked him to shut a 
window. But, he declined to do so as, he said, there were 
enough hands to. do that work, and it was not his duty at all. 
So they came to hot words and. from that to blows. He 
submitted a detailed petitipn regarding the incident to the 
office master, who on going through it found fault with him 
and took him to task for spending so much time and stationery. 
On this he told the master that if he did so he did not want 
that day’s pay; and so he gave up this post, although the whole 
family was dependent on his earning. It was indeed very bold, 
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-and, some may say, injudicious, on his part to throw off his 
‘appointment in this way. 

The next day he saw Mr, Tullah in the Paymaster’s office 
“There was no vacancy under him at that time but he took 
down Sevabrata’s address and shortly after sent a man to his 
house with the information that he had kept a post for him on 
‘Rs. 30 in which post he rose up to a pay of Rs. 55 a month. 
After that he was appointed head clerk at the office of the 
collector of 24 Parganas.. Mr. Smith was then the magistrate 
and collector, who previously knew him as Hony. Secretary 
to Baranagar Municipality. Sevabrata saw him in his camp 
one evening when he offered him the post. 

After his return from England he became Sub-Registrar of 
“Assurances at Baranagar. Sir George, Campbell, the then 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, offered him a deputy magis- 
‘trateship, but he declined the kind. offer as its acceptance 
would remove him from Baranagar, the field of his activities, 
‘While he was serving as Sub-Registrar the local postmaster 
continually told him to join the postal department. This 
persistent inducement had its effect and after one*year’s service 
as subregistrar he got an appointment in the postal department 
as an officiating Superin tendent of post offices. Of his ‘service 
in the postal deparment we have given an account at pp. 48— 
72 of this book- 


Sasipada in the Brahmo Samaj. 


The following extract from the diary of Brahmarshi gives 

-an idea of. his religious attitude at the beginning of his 
active life :— . 

“In the latter part of 1859, I had a severe illness from 

‘which I recovered, but it gaye a:good healthy shock to my 

mind by bringing grave thoughts into me. This was the first 
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touch, of His hand for turning my life’s dial to the right. 
Then came my mother’s death, which was followed by the: 
death of my brother. A change came upon me. Grave’ 
thoughts “now crowded upon me. I used to rove about alone 
and in solitude. In 1861 my wife and I were initiated into: 
our family mantra (Vaisnava mantra) by our family Guru (reli-- 
gious preceptor), the venerable Krishnahari Siromoni. This 

mantra could not pacify my disturbed heart. I grew anxious 
to have something living,-—soul-inspiring. That year Gurudeb 

came to our place during the Puja holidays and I had conti-. 
nued talks with him for several days on religious topics. I 

told him that the mantra that he had given me did not bring 

peace to my mind. He listened to what I said and noticed a 
burning eagerness in me for real life-giving religion. And he 

initiated me a second time—this time into the Mantra of the 

Bhriguvalli of the Taittirya Upanishad that begins with ‘“Anan-- 
' dam Brahmeti.” (The Lord Brahman is joy etc.) This was 

the dawn of a new life in me. This year I began to teach my 

wife. to read and write and also gave her instruction on reli- 

gion.” 

This spiritual evolution of his mind and change of mantra 
was not due to the influence of any religious‘reformer or 
reform society, nor was it the natural effect of the general 
current of society or prevailing fashion of the times, But it 
came from within and he was fortunate in having a sympathe- 
tic and liberal preceptor—although the latter belonged to the- 
orthodox community, .The second initiation was.a novel 
procedure on the part of the guru. This new initiation from 
his Kudaguru helped him on throughout his life: Latter the 
influence of Brahmananda Keshabchandra’ Sen acted on his- 
life and he joined the Brahmo Samaj, but he did not take ‘new 
initiation there.’ Pandit Krishnahari Siromoni has been his 
only guru—and his initiation was the only one in his’ life, «and: 
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Sevabrata has all along revered him as his guru. This great 

reverence of Mr. Banerji for his gurzu was reciprocated by the 

latter in his real affection for Sevabrata. The love of the Guru 

continued without diminution even after Sevabrata joined the 

Brahmasamaj and carried on religious and social reforms that. 

were repugnant to the orthodox Hindu community. This. 
shows the. generosity and liberal mind of his guru. ~ Mr... 
Banerji also maintained this sweet relation with his guru all: 
along. Once the ‘late Mr. W. S. Caine, M. P., went to Bara-- 
nagar at the invitation of Mr. Banerji and a eons meeting of. 
the populace was arranged to receive him. At this meeting. 
Pandit Krishnahari Siromoni presided and garlanded Mr. 

Caine. This may not bea strange thing now, but at that 

time orthodox Brahmans would look upon contact with non- 
Hindus as a profane act. 

In 1865 Mr. Banerji joined the Brahma ony and estab- 
lished a Brahma Samaj at Baranagar. This gave rise to a. 
great agitation against him among his friends, kinsmen and 
other prominent men of the local society. As a result of this. 
agitation he Was excommunicated and inhumanly persecuted 
and was compelled to leave his family homestead where his. 
family had lived for six generations. The following extract 
(translated) from the writings of the late Babu Ashutosh 
Mukherji of Baranagar, editor of the Pratibast, gives some 
idea of the persecutions that Mr. Banerji had to suffer :— 

“Sevabrata Sasipada Banerji was my neighbour at Bara- 
nagar, and is a kind friend. He is older thanI by ten years, 
and I respect and love him as my elder brother from my boy-~ 
hood. In his attempts to extend the sphere of education in 
our country on the liberal western lines he incurred great 
displeasure from the illiberal conservative leaders of our society... 
In consequence of his work for the spread of female education: 
and education of the masses he was looked upon as an enemy 
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-of the country, and of the current religion. The whole of the 
populace of his native town combined against him—and cut 
-off all connection with him. The educated men of the locality 
maliciously resolved to put all possible obstacles in the way of 
his good work. They called a meeting at Baranagar (in the 
house of the late Babu Kishori Mohan Ganguli) during the 
absence of Sevabrata in England with the object of adversely 
-criticising his acts. Dr. D. Waldie opposed this action of the 
‘public on the ground that it was against the laws of courtsey 
‘to calumniate a man in his absence. But his opposition did 
“not avail, and he left the meeting in anger. Measures of 
persecution and oppression against Sasipada went on vigorous- 
‘ly and without cessation for a pretty long time. This writer 
has himself been an eye witness to all those acts of persecution, 
but he did not fnd any opportunity to express his sympathy 
“for Sevabrata in the face of almost unanimous opposition from 
the public. Those who were at first willing to support Seva- 
brata unfortunately left him at the moment of trial.” 

He was put into jail twice, was deprived of the service of 
his washerman, barbar, water-carrier, midwife and mether. 
Attempts were made against his life, he was abused in season 

-and out of season in the streets, in private places and in public- 
meetings. He endured all these in the name of the Lord and 
did not leave his native village, though several of his friends 
urged him to leave Baranagar; on the contrary he devoted his 
time and energy to the welfare of the locality and to the 

"betterment of the condition of the people of Baranagar, even 
those who persecuted him. He ever felt all these oppressions 
“were the tests to which he was put by the grace of God, and 
he bore them all ungrudgingly. Babu Sasibhusan Bose—a 
Missionary. of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, related in his 
-pamphlet entitled “The triumph of faith and love” the tale 
of Mr, Banerji’s persecutions and in conclusion says :—‘All 
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these led me to look upon Mr. Banerji as an incarnation of” 
forgiveness and forbearance.” 

When Keshab Chandra left the Adi Brahma Samaj Mr.. 
Banerji followed him but he could not agree with Keshab- 
Chandra in all matters. For example, Keshab would not 
allow a minister with holy thread on to conduct divine service. . 
But Mr. Banerji had no sympathy with this exclusiveness, . 
he was rather opposed to it and was keenly awake to the fact . 
that a man is to be respected not for his dress or external. 
appearance or outward rites and observances, but for his real 
worth. For the Lord of the Universe is immanent in every 
being. A real seeker of truth and an earnest devotee has no- 
reason to quarrel with external forms or appearances. It is. 
internal harmony and spiritual equality that are the things. 
that count. They alone can bring on real unity and brother- 
hood. External union or disunion has very little importance 
in the eye of a really spiritual man. 

One of the missions of his life has been the uplift of the 
masses and the workingmen. In connection with the working 
men’s club Sevabrata Sasipada did great service to the poor 
working people. In the address which they presented him they 
said “It is impossible for us to tell here how much good you. 
have done us by opening the Night School for our education. 
Before the school was established we could not read or write 
but now we can read easy books, write. a little, and know 
something of. Arithmetic. We now feel ashamed to commit 
those badacts which we could do before without any hesitation. 
You love us so much that whenever any one of us is sick you 
visit him at his sickbed and freely give medicines to those 
who cannot afford to buy them, What more shall we say ?” 
We honour you as our father !” the late Babu Dwarakanath 
Ganguly in his paper ‘‘Nava Barshiki? made the following 
mention of Brahmarshis activities ;— 
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“He (Mr. Sasipada Banerjee) has been making great 
-efforts for the welfare of workingmen, as also for the improve- 
meént of the condition of our women. We do not find any- 
where in our country such earnest attempts for the uplift of the 
‘masses as at Baranagar. Indeed Mr. Banerjee is the first 
Bengalee to take up the cause ofthe workingmen. If anything 
‘be done elsewhere in this direction it must be due to this. 
“exampte set by him. His name will be universal for this 
humanitarian work.” In 1869 be established the workingmen’s 
-institution for® their social improvement, and Sadharan 
Dharma Sabha (in 1873) for their religious progress. He has 
“been instrumental in inducing’ the Government to open a 
savings bank at Baranagar to foster thrift among the labourers 
-and mill hands. 

He felt the want of good songs suitable for Brahmo -boys 
and girls and himself composed some songs for them. They 
appeared in the Tattwa Kaumudi of 1880. _ His love for little 
“boys and girls is real and active and he ever tries to help their 
“progress and healthy development. 

With the object of alleviating the distress of poor Brahmos 
he invited a good number of them to his house at Baranagar 
on the rrth June, 1893, and after some consultation with them 
‘started the ‘Atmiya Sabha’. He paid Rs. roo to defray the 
expenses of the Sabha which used to hold its monthly sittings 
“in the premises of the Keshab Academy. At the request of 
the Brahmarshi the authorities of the School admitted ten 
free-students ‘every year from amongst the poor Brahmo 
-st udents. 

Brahmarshi has dedicated his life to the service of the 
Brahmo Samaj ; wherever he has gonein connection with 
his official duties he has tried to serve the Brahmo Samaj. 
In 1879, he was at Krishnagar when he founded a Brahmo 
‘Samaj at Goari, in 1881 he established a Brahmo Samaj -at 
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PSS Pars ike another. named Post office. reales Samaj, 
the members whereof were: to, hold. a prayer meeting on a 
certain, day in the week together with their friends and to 
send a report of the same to, the Brahmarshi.. It was, meant 
for Brahmos in the postal service.. While.at Krishnagunj, the 
Brahmarshi established a Brahmo mit ata village eae 
Majdia. . 
In 1883 a pchoot ra rirabene girls was established at. the 
house of Babu Barada, Nath Haldar, (now, 210/5 Cornwallis 
_Street) in the neighbourhood of. the . Prayer Hall of the 
_Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ; the. Brahmarshi was. its Secretary 
- and his wife the late Mrs. Girija Kumari Debi, and Dr. Mrs. 
:Kadambini, Ganguli were teachers. 

In 1876 when the news paper Senet Public ‘Oninien 
was started the Brahmarshi undertook its management, and 
.the late Mr. Bhuban Mohan Das became. its editor. In 1883 
the Indian Messenger was started and the following four 
- gentlemen, agreed to share the losses for the first year :—Mr. 
Sibchandra Deb, Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr. Durgamohan . Das, 
and. the Brahmarshi, and the first year’s deficit was met by 
. them in equal shares. 

While at,, Krishnaganj the, Bralfmarshi formulated the 
idea of carrying Brahmo Samaj work into. every. district for 
which he contemplated the formation of a “District Mission 
: Society” in every district, and soon founded such a:society for 
the Nadia district, and appointed a missionary for the purpose 
fat his own expense) ona monthly honorarium ‘of Rs. 30/-; 
unfortunately the missionary designate (the late poet Ananda 
Chandra Mitra ) could not join the work at that time and 
shortly after the Brahmarshi resigned, his service and came 
waway to Calcutta, so the noble, work projected by him could 
_ .not be carried into practice. 
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In 1891 a society called ““Bandhab Samity” was established! 
in Calcutta with the object of extending Brahmo mission work 
in the interior of 24 Parganas district. Its principal organiser 
was the late Babu Umesh Chandra Dutt; Brahmarshi. 
Sasipada also was an enthusiastic member. It was settled 
by this Samity to appoint a missionaryand the late Babu. 
Chandicharan Banerji was willing to undertake the work, 
Brahmarshi wrote him an encouraging letter in this connec- 
tion. 

In 1896 a “Sadhaka mandali” was formed at the Keshab- 
academy by Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhusan, Babu Bipin- 
Chandra Pal and some other Brahmo friends; the Brahmarshi. 
was its secretary. Its objects were the realization of religious. 
culture in individual lives and to preach religion on national. 
lines. 

The Brahmarshi has in many ways helped poor and 
distressed widows. This is one of the works of the Brahmo. 
Samaj. 

He has ever tried to make Brahmoism the national reilgion 
of the country. In his opinion Sankirtan and Kathakata 
should be freely resorted to by the Brahmo Samaj to make 
it popular among the masses. He wrote a paper in English © 
on the subject entitled “How to make Brahmoism the 
National Religion of the country”. 

He says that the object of founding the Devalaya is to 
broaden and strengthen the basis of the Brahmo Samaj so 
that it may embrace within its fold, men of all persuasions. 
He has ever looked upon sankirtan as a very efficient means 
of propagating a religion and accordingly he arranged for 
weekly Sankirtan at the Devalaya. The Brahmo Samaj had 
no arrangement for the same. He recommended to the 
Secretary of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj that he should 
arrange for sankirtan every Sunday in the prayer hall. He 
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on the other hand asked the Brahmarshi to give 
his Sankirtan-party to the Samaj, The Brahmarshi 
after some deliberation agreed to the proposal and 
thenceforth the Sunday evening service at the 
Prayerhall of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj is pre- 
ceded by the singing of Sankirtan. 

In these and many other ways the Brahmarshi 
has served the Brahmo Samaj for a long time aud 
even now at this old age he thinks and prays for 
its progress and popularity. For further parti- 
culars reference may be made to the Bengali book 
“Brahmo Samaje Sasepada.” 


SASIPADA ON TEA DRINKING. 


Those of our readers who have read Something 
of the life of Brahmarshi Sasipada know that he is 
a staunch temperance worker and a perfect abs- 
tainer. This abstemious habit of the Brahmarshi 
is not limited to drink only but it extends to 
tobacco and tea also. He has often tried in 
-various ways to diminish the spread of tea-drinking 
among our countrymen. Three years back (in 
August 1918) when tea planters and tea merchants 
were making vigorous attempts to push the sale 
of tea in our country, the Brahmarshi sent a letter 
to some of the vernacular papers; this letter gives 
his view on the subject and is of interest to those 
who use tea as well as to those who are against 
it. We therefore publish a translation of the same 
inour Review. =~ i 
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““ Evils of Tea-Drinking,”” 

Now a days use of tea has’rapidly increased” in. 
our country. It has reached every corner of our 
society. Every streetof Calcutta contains many 
tea shops where men can enjoy the pleasure of a 
cup of it at the price of two pice. Every teashop 
gets sufficient number of customers. A’ friend 
of mine one day ‘counted the tea shops ‘situated 
within the following boundaries :—North Harrison 
Road, West College Street, South Bowbazar Stréet 
and East Circular Road“and he found rro‘tea 
shops located in this small area. There is no 
doubt several shops escaped his eyes. Every one 
of these shops is a profitable concern, and whence 
does the money required to maintaif’ all these 
shops. come? It comes from the middle -class 
people, petty. traders, coolies, labourers, hawkers 
and others of the -class, 

At firsttea planters and tea merchants freely 
distributed packets of tea, and when the people 
got accustomed to the use of it, they realized 
with interest the price of all tea so distributed. 
Thus tea drinking has spread not.only in, Calcutta 
but valso in all the important towns and villages 
of our country. When I went to Bombay more 
than thirty years ago I saw a. large number of 
Iranian shops selling tea, Caleuttayhad no tea 
shop then. There is no doubt sale. of tea has 
gone up in Bombay in these thirty, years, 

_ Some say that tea is useful in certain respects 
namely: it keeps off lethargy and -rouses. our 
energy. Even if this © be accepted, every 
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one knows such good effects¥of *teaT (iffany) are 
only temporary, and like all other temporary stimu- 
lants, «it brings double lethargy when its effect 
passes away. For this reason it-is very difficult 
to give up the habit of tea-drinking, 

It is admitted by all that tea brings dyspepsia, 
weakens the activity of the stomach, lightens 
the gastric juice and destroys its strength. And 
in consequence want of. appetite, costiveness, 
indigestion and other similar diseases spring up. 
Tea takes rather long time to produce these evil 
“effects, so men think that they are due to other 
causes. 

Tea disturbs our eed and lessens its dura- 

. tion giving rise ultimately to complex and difficult 
diseases. ‘Tea may be in some way useful in cold 
countries but ina hot country like ours it acts 
as poison. Many men have experienced its evil 
effects but have not refrained from its use. This 
is the worst effect of tea. We don’t think of the 
ultimate effects of what we do in imitation of 
others. This is extremely deplorable. 

Another evil effect of tea drinking is economi- 
eal. If 4 members ofa family are habituated to 
tea drinking, it will cost them 4 annas for acup 
in the morning and evening i.e. about Rs. 8/+a 
month, which is not a negligible amount for a poor 
or middle class family. So they have to curtail 
their other more necessary expenses. It is not 
easy to exactly ascertain the amount of money 
that is every year wasted for tea. If tea is intro- 
duced in a family, all its members even the 
children, soon get habituated to it. Sometimes 
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Peg ‘These are some of the evil effects. ‘of tea. pred 
: people should be properly acquainted with ‘them te 
‘and easy literature about tea. should be. circulated oy 
broad-cast i in our. country to discourage the use 
of tea. 
It is therefore the humble request of this old- 
man to all his countrymen that they take steps to ‘ 
ascertain the truth about the evil effects of tea and 
discourage its use to the best of their powers. _ 
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